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REPORT 
OF THE 
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To His Excellency Field Marshal The Right Honourable Viscount Alexander of 
Terres eG GO IVE.G.,: CoS.) DS'0:>°M.C., Tn De vA. Ce Governor 
General and Commander-in-Chief of the Dominion of Canada 


May If PLEASE YouR EXCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the report of 
the Chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board on the activities of the Board 
for the year ending December 31, 1945, and including important developments up to 
March 1, 1946. This is the fourth report of the Board, which was established on 
September 3, 1939. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
J. L. ILSLEY, 
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Orrawa, April 29, 1946. 
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Ottawa, Canada. 


Srr,—I have the honour to submit a report of the activities of the Wartime Prices 
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following the end of the year the important developments up to March 1, 1946, 
have been included. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


D. GORDON, 
Chairman. 
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I. GENERAL REVIEW 


Canada’s record in combating inflation 
during the war compared favourably 
with that of any other country, not ex- 
cepting the United States which was sim- 
ilarly favoured in escaping warfare and 
destruction within its own boundaries. 
In consequence, Canada entered the post- 
war period in a comparatively strong 
economic position without the violent 
disruption of her economic affairs and the 
extreme distortion of her price structure 
which were unfortunately characteristic 
‘of conditions over so much of the world. 


During the sixth and last year of the 
war the Canadian price level remained 
remarkably stable. At the end of 1945 
the official index of the cost of living was 
only a little more than 1 per cent higher 
than at the beginning of the year and the 
index of wholesale prices had increased 
even less. From the inception of the 
price ceiling late in 1941, the cost of liv- 
ing had been held to an increase of 4 per 
cent and the wholesale price level to one 
of 10 per cent. Over the whole period 
from the beginning of the war to the end 
of last year, the cost of living index had 
risen by less than 20 per cent and whole- 
sale prices, which were abnormally low 
just prior to the war, by about 44 per 
cent. 

The course of Canadian prices in the 
Second World War was in marked con- 
trast to the record in the war of 1914-18. 
Though the duration of the earlier con- 
flict was twenty months shorter, the in- 
crease in prices was two and one-half 
times as great. During the First World 
War the cost of living had risen by 55 
per cent and wholesale prices by over 
100 per cent. Moreover, the war-gener- 
ated inflation of prices had not spent 
itself when the Armistice was signed. 
After a brief pause, the price level began 
to increase again in the spring of 1919 
and in a final dramatic surge soared up- 
wards to the middle of 1920, carrying the 
cost of living and wholesale prices to 
peaks which were 92 per cent and 155 
per cent, respectively, above the pre-war 
level. What happened thereafter is well 
known. Prices plunged downwards, 
large-scale unemployment developed, 


, Ww 


business failures multiplied with inven- 
tory losses and reduced turnover, and 
farm income decreased very sharply. It 
was several years before economic re- 


covery was well under way. 


A. ContinueD MeEnaAcE or INFLATION 


While conditions after the close of the 
Second World War have not been iden- 
tical with those prevailing a generation 
earlier, they are sufficiently similar in 
their essential aspects to emphasize the 
danger that history might repeat itself. 
In some respects, indeed, the inflationary 
pressures throughout the world are more 
severe than in 1919. The shortages of 
basic necessities and industrial materials 
are more serious and more widespread. 
The accumulated store of purchasing 
power is relatively much larger, particu- 
larly in North America. The problem of 
re-establishing orderly economic condi- 
tions and of replacing and repairing 
capital equipment in Europe and Asia is 
greater and more complicated than after 
the First World War, and depends even 
more heavily upon the assistance and 
co-operation of North America. 

The defeat of the Axis powers brought 
into sharp relief the world-wide shortages 
of basic necessities such as food, clothing, 
fuel and building materials. To the re- 
quirements of such countries as the 
United Kingdom, where consumption has 
been pared down to a minimum wartime 
standard, and to the demands of North 
Americans looking forward to a removal 
of wartime restrictions, were suddenly — 
added the urgent requirements of liber- 
ated countries in Europe and in the Far 
East. Though some provision has been 
made to supply the liberated populations 
with relief assistance, through the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration and military channels, the 
amounts available have been far from 
sufficient to deal with actual require- 
ments. The food crisis has steadily be- 
come more serious, resulting in malnu- 
trition and disease and threatening mass 
starvation in parts of Europe and in 
China and India. Acute shortages of 
clothing, building supplies and other ne- 


cessities have continued to prevail and 
the demand for fuels and industrial ma- 
terials, even including a number of the 
metals, have remained much in excess of 
the current supplies. 

Inflation, the natural consequence of 
shortages and disruption, is rampant 
and world-wide. In some countries price 
increases have been of fantastic propor- 
tions and-in most countries prices are 
high and still rising. In almost all coun- 
tries, purchasing power exceeds the pres- 
ently available supplies of goods and 
services. Everywhere, now that the com- 
pelling urgency of war has passed, pro- 
ducer groups are seeking higher returns 
for their goods, their services and their 
labour. 

Even on the North American continent, 
which thad escaped war destruction and 
disruption, inflationary pressures have 
remained severe and in some respects 
have been accentuated. The postwar 
recession, which some people had believed 
would accompany or shortly follow the 
cancellation of war contracts and de- 
mobilization, has not materialized. Civil- 
ian employment has increased rapidly, 
stimulated by the large accumulated de- 
mands of consumers and business, and by 
the very heavy export requirements. The 
impact of the changeover to peacetime 
activities has been cushioned by demob- 
ilization payments, ‘by unemployment 
assistance and other social security pay- 
ments, and by the expenditure of wartime 
savings. Though income payments have 
declined slightly from their wartime peak, 
they have remained at an extraordinarily 
high level. The rate of private spending 
has continued to increase, and at an 
accelerated pace, as the rate of saving has 
decreased and as in some cases accumu- 
lated wartime savings have been drawn 
upon. While civilian production has 
increased steadily, the available supplies 
of goods and services have not caught up 
with the high level of demand. It takes 
time to reconvert war industries and to 
enlarge the capacity of civilian industries, 
and the process has been impeded and 
delayed by shortages of particular ma- 
terials and parts and of particular kinds 
of labour, and by industrial disputes. 
Thus, a continuing gap between supply 
and demand has sustained the pressures 
towards inflation. And to add further to 


these pressures, higher costs have been 
pushing against controlled prices, because 
of the loss of profitable volume which | 
frequently resulted from the cancellation 
of war contracts, because of the continued 
shortage of labour in some civilian in- 
dustries, and because of the greater readi- 
ness of particular groups to demand 
higher returns. 

These developments and pressures have 
been apparent both in Canada and in the 
United States, though the inflationary 
pressures have perhaps been less severe 
and more successfully resisted in Canada. 
Nevertheless, Canada’s progress in recon- 
version has been seriously affected by the 
shortages and strikes in the United! States 
because of this country’s heavy depend- 
ence upon United States materials and 
parts. At the same time Canada, pos- 
sibly even more than the United States, 
was affected by the world shortage of 
basic necessities. To play her part in 
helping to meet the urgent demands of 
Britain and liberated’ countries and to 
maintain her exports to traditional mar- 
kets, Canada has found! it necessary to 
continue limiting her domestic consump- 
tion of a number of important commod- 
ities, such as foodstuffs and wood and 
paper products, and, in the case of meat 
this involved the reimposition of con- 
sumer rationing. And like other coun- 
tries, Canada has been unable to obtain 
an adequate volume of imports of such 
products as textiles, sugar, andi oils and 
fats. 

Thus, though more than six months 
have passed since the end of the war, 
supplies of food, clothing, fuels and cer- 
tain other commodities are still by no 
means adequate to meet unrestricted 
domestic demands, nor in view of the 
acute world shortages can any immediate 
correction be expected. In the case of 
food, indeed, the general shortage is such 
that rationing of meat, butter, and sugar 
will be needed for some time to come. 
While substantial progress has been made 
in reconversion, it will also be a con- 
siderable time before sufficient supplies 
of such things as building materials and 
industrial equipment can be produced 
or before output of such consumer durable 
goods as automobiles and refrigerators 
can begin to fill the accumulated demand. 
Meanwhile, pent-up needs for consumer 
goods, for housing, for industrial and 
public construction eagerly seek fulfil- 


ment and demand for most goods and 
services continues to exceed the supply. 

In these circumstances, a number of the 
war-imposed controls are still urgently 
needed, particularly price control, the 
rationing of some essential foodstuffs, the 
allocation of certain scarce materials, and 
the direction of production of some es- 
sentials in short supply. The necessary 
powers to continue such needed emer- 
gency controls for a period of approxi- 
mately one year were embodied in a 
special Act of Parliament—the National 
Emergency Transitional Powers Act— 
which came into force on January 1, 1946. 


B. ADJUSTMENT OF STABILIZATION CoN- 
TROLS TO CHANGED CONDITIONS 
oF TRANSITION PERIOD 

While stabilization controls were still 
essential to combat inflation and dis- 
location, the economic environment 
changed fundamentally with victory. 
War demands no longer necessitated a 
general restriction of civilian activities. 
The emphasis was now on expanding 
civilian production of all kinds as 
promptly as was feasible. Government 
no longer underwrote production and em- 
ployment for the purposes of war, and a 
high level of peacetime employment de- 
pended heavily upon the resumption and 
expansion of private business and in- 
dustry. With this fundamental change in 
mind, most of the controls restricting or 
prohibiting particular kinds of civilian 
output had been removed before the war 
was over. Their removal began in the 
latter half of 1944, and shortly after 
V-E Day very few of them remained. 
Where production of essential civilian 
goods was inadequate, reliance was placed 
upon positive measures diesigned to in- 
crease the type of production needed 
(e.g., the textile directive program) rather 
than upon negative restrictions. 

The altered conditions of the transition 
to peacetime activities also resulted in 
certain changes in the administration of 
price control itself. For one thing, the 
distinction made in wartime between es- 
sential and non-essential goods in dealing 
with applications for price adjustments 
was not appropriate to postwar circum- 
stances. While some civilian goods were 
more urgently required than others, it 
was no longer desirable or feasible to 
make any general distinction on grounds 
of essentiality between one type of pro- 


duction and another in matters of pricing. 
Of even more importance, particular care 
was taken to see that the administration 
of price control was not so rigid as to 
restrict or retard the expansion of 
civilian output. In wartime, the con- 
sequences of adhering too rigidly to basic 
period price ceilings might not have been 
unduly serious since government expendi- 
tures virtually guaranteed a peak level 
of production and indirectly reduced 
business risks. In the period of transi- 
tion, however, a prompt and sustained 
increase in peacetime production depend- 
ed heavily upon the existence of ade- 
quate incentives and the Board, there- 
fore, gave increasing attention to prospec- 
tive earnings as well as to current earn- 
ings in estimating the financial need of 
applicants for price adjustments. It 
should be added that the need for up- 
ward adjustments in price ceilings was 
minimized by government action in re- 
ducing and removing special war taxes, 
such as the excise taxes on automobiles 
and electrical appliances, thus providing 
the manufacturers of many of the most 
important “reconversion” goods with con- 
siderable leeway to absorb increased costs 
without raising their established price 
ceilings. In addition, the reduction in the 
excess profits tax was a major step in 
providing additional incentives towards 
larger and more efficient peacetime out- 
put. 

The end of the war also emphasized 
the temporary and emergency nature of 
the continuing war-imposed controls. 
While the close of hostilities did not 
result in the early correction of the ab- 
normal economic conditions for which the 
war was responsible, it meant that the ~ 
enormous resources of manpower and 
materials which had been absorbed in 
wartime pursuits could at long last be 
turned towards the task of overcoming the 
accumulated shortages of goods and! cap- 
ital equipment. During the war, the 
pressures towards inflation could be and 
were controlled. But they could not be 
removed because they were the direct 
result of diverting so much productive 
capacity towards the purposes of destruc- 
tion. With victory it was possible to 
look forward towards a solution of the 
problem of inflation. Anti-inflation con- 
trols were still essential to prevent soar- 
ing prices and economic disruption, but 


for the first time genuine progress could 
be made in overcoming the shortages of 
civilian goods and equipment with a 
mounting flow of production. While it 
was not possible to forecast just how 
much longer the continuing emergency 
controls would be required, it was appar- 
ent that need for them would gradually 
disappear. Government policy was aimed 
towards decontrol at the earliest time 
consistent with the prevention of infla- 
tion, towards the re-establishment of a 
free price system and towards the de- 
velopment of normal trading relation- 
ships with other countries. 

In these circumstances, a policy of 
gradual and controlled readjustment sup- 
erseded the more rigid wartime policy 
of price stabilization. The use of sub- 
sidies was to be reduced and gradually 
eliminated. While subsidies had played 
a vital part in preventing cumulative 
price advances during the war, and while 
their complete removal could not be un- 
dertaken immediately without running 
the risk of a breakdown of price control, 
their widespread application was obvious- 
ly inconsistent with an eventual return 
to a free price structure. In some cases 
the end of the war removed the need 
for subsidy payments, as in that of sea- 
borne imports of petroleum. But in 
many others, the conditions which had 
led to their imposition persisted and in 
some instances there was little indication 
that they might not persist indefinitely. 
All the subsidy arrangements made by 
the Board were accordingly reconsidered 
in the light of the changed circumstances 
and a program of gradual removal was 
commenced, even though it involved 
moderate increases in ceiling prices. A 
number of the less important subsidies 
were removed in 1945. Early in 1946 
the scope of import subsidies was nar- 
rowed down to a limited number of prime 
essentials and a first step was taken to- 
wards reducing the major subsidies on 
imported cottons. 

The policy of price control was also 
modified in order to facilitate the re- 
establishment of external trade. A num- 
ber of countries which had suffered heavy 
war losses and dislocation of their econ- 
omies were finding it difficult to arrange 
for shipment of their goods to Canada 
within the provisions of Canadian price 


ceilings. For this reason, the method of 
setting price ceilings on imports from the 
United Kingdom, France and other war- 
impoverished countries, was liberalized 
so that price control would not prevent 
the entry of such imports into the Cana- 
dian market. 


Finally, looking towards the ultimate 
removal of price control, the transitional 
policy also envisaged the suspension of 
price ceilings as supplies became more 
adequate and the risk of sharp price 
advances diminished. The first step in 
suspending ceilings was taken early in 
1946 when a miscellaneous group of 
goods and services, few of which were 
significant in family expenditure, were 
suspended from control. At the date 
of writing, this step had been followed 
by only a few price increases. 


The Government’s policy of price nad 
wage control in the transition period was 


outlined in a statement made by the — 


Prime Minister on January 31, 1946. 
Because of its relevance to the opera- 
tions of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, this statement is reproduced in 
Appendix A (See page 64). It discusses 
the manner in which the stabilization pro- 
gram has been adapted to the changed 
environment of the transition period. 
It points out 


that the Government’s | 


policy of “gradual and carefully con-’ 
trolled readjustment” may not rule out — 


some gradual and moderate increase in 
the price level. It emphasizes the con- 
tinuing need for stabilization controls, 
stating that “the one satisfactory an- 
swer to the danger of inflation is more 
and more production. Given co-opera- 


tion and support by the Canadian people, - 


anti-inflation controls will keep prices in — 


check while production at home and 
abroad, 


Nothing would restrict a lasting increase 


in production and employment more than 
a sharp rise in prices which would cut 


demand down to the present restricted 
level of supply. To curtail demand, 


which is precisely what soaring prices — 
would do, would be to reduce prospective 


is catching up with demand. — 


markets and employment opportunities. — 


The present gap between demand and 
supply must be bridged to the largest 
feasible extent by increasing supply, by 
producing more and more, rather than 
by restricting demand through high: 
prices.’ 


is 
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II. PRICE POLICY AND PROCEDURE 


During 1945 and early in 1946 price 
control was adjusted to a variety of 
changed circumstances and had to deal 
with a much increased volume of price 
fixations. The removal of orders re- 
stricting production and the gradual 
release of materials and labour from war 
uses was accompanied and followed by 
tthe appearance of large numbers of 
new articles of a type which had not 
been produced in volume for several 
years, and for all of which maximum 
prices had to be fixed. As more and 
more men were demobilized, this re- 
appearance of a variety of products was 
accompanied by a continuing increase 
in the number of new entrants into busi- 
ness. The fixing of ceilings for these new 
goods and new businesses, and for the 
growing number of available imported 
items, constituted a very heavy addition 
to the administrative burden of price 
control. 

At the same time there were numerous 
problems arising from the pressure of in- 
creased costs. Firms that had been en- 
gaged in war production were returning 
to the production of peacetime goods 
under cost conditions often substantially 
different from those of the basic period. 
Firms which had no financial difficulty 
in selling their limited civilian produc- 
tion at basic period prices so long as 
they were working on large war con- 
tracts were now deprived of this im- 
portant source of revenue. Though there 
was good reason to anticipate that*some 
of the wartime inflation of costs would 
be corrected as shortages of materials 
and labour were overcome, this tendency 
was slow to develop and in a number of 
eases could not be expected to be suffici- 
ent to meet the difficulties of producers. 
At the same time, labour shortages in 
some important civilian industries re- 
mained severe and in certain cases lab- 
our costs continued to rise. 


Furthermore, as pointed out in the pre- 
ceding chapter, victory necessitated cer- 
tain changes in the policy of price con- 
trol. Price control had to be more flex- 
ible than during the war and particular 
care had to be taken to see that price 
ceilings were not administered in a 
manner that would impede a prompt and 
effective expansion of civilian activities. 
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In dealing with applications for price 
adjustments, more attention had to be 
given to prospective earnings than dur- 
ing the war when greater emphasis was 
placed on current earnings. The war- 
time distinction between essential and 
non-essential goods in matters of pricing 
had to be discontinued and the same 
pricing standards had to be applied to 
all applicants for relief from the pro- 
visions of the ceiling. Moreover, the 
Board had to work towards the ultimate 
removal of price ceilings. With hostil- 
ities over, it was necessary to prepare 
for a smooth transition to a free price 
structure by gradually eliminating the 
use of subsidies and, when necessary, by 
permitting price increases in their place. 
As part of this policy, plans had also to 
be made to suspend price ceilings in par- 
ticular fields when supply and demand 
were approaching a reasonable balance. 

While these changes produced a more 
flexible policy appropriate to the condi- 
tions of the transition, they did not mean 
any weakening in the Board’s efforts to 
keep prices in hand. They recognized 
the changed conditions of the period of 
readjustment and the fact that an unduly 
rigid policy might defeat the very pur- 
poses of the stabilization program. They 
recognized that, in some cases, price ceil- 
ings might have to bend if they were 
not to break. But these changes did 
not mean that price ceilings were cut 
adrift from their anchor of basic period 
values. Though in some cases the cables 
had to be lengthened the anchor of price 
control remained the price-quality rela- 
tionships of the basic period, September 
15 to October 11, 1941. 


A. Tur CoNTINUING PROBLEM OF 
INCREASED Costs 


Higher costs continued their pressure 
upon price ceilings and, to an increasing 
extent, necessitated price adjustments. 
The Board, of course, did not recognize 
the mere fact of increased costs as 
grounds for price advances. So far as 
was practicable, it continued to require 
their absorption by the businesses con- 
cerned. When this was not feasible, it 
attempted to see that the “squeeze” was 


apportioned amongst producers and dis- 
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tributors in the trade without affecting 
the retail price. Price increases at the 
retail level were only permitted’ when 
the “squeeeze” was too large to be ab- 
sorbed at earlier stages of production and 
distribution. The basic criterion for de- 
termining whether a price increase should 
be permitted was the present or prospec- 
tive financial position of the firm or in- 
dustry concerned. If the overall finan- 
cial position of the firm or industry re- 
questing price advances for its products 
was unsatisfactory or was likely to be- 
come unsatisfactory in the near future, 
the Board was prepared to authorize 
appropriate adjustments. Price adjust- 
ments were not permitted merely on the 
grounds that costs had increased or that 
the margin on a particular line was lower 
than usual. While in extreme and anom- 
alous cases, consideration has been 
given to price adjustments on particular 
lines even when financial need could not 
be demonstrated, such adjustments had 
to be strictly limited to exceptional cases 
in order to prevent a rapid spread of 
price adjustments which might readily 
have led to serious increases in the cost 
of living and to a breakdown in effective 
price control. 

During 1945 the number of cases in 
which adjustment of ceilings had to be 
approved on the basis of overall financial 
need increased substantially. Continu- 
ing shortages of materials and labour, 
the cancellation of war contracts, the 
accumulation of increased costs, the 
authorization of price adjustments for 
some materials and wage increases or 
reductions in working time had the effect 
in greater or lesser degree of worsening 
the financial position of a number of 
businesses. In those cases where financial 
statements and a reasonable estimate of 
future operations indicated the need for 
relief, appropriate price adjustments were 
made. 

To provide more flexibility in price con- 
trol and as a practical method of sharing 
the unavoidable “squeeze” of higher costs, 
the Board more frequently adopted the 
practice of setting the maximum selling 
price at retail and of allowing freedom of 
bargaining at earlier stages of distribu- 
tion and production to the extent that 
this was practicable and appropriate. 
This practice was also necessitated for 
administrative reasons in a few fields, 
such as the automobile industry where the 
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Board would otherwise have been faced 
with the almost impossible administrative 
task of fixing appropriate maximum 
prices for many thousands of items in- 
volved in automobile production. As a 
variation of the same technique provision 
was made in a number of cases for “trad- 
ing under the ceiling’, i.e, maximum 
prices were established at one or more 
levels of trade but the Board did not 
name maximum markups over actual 
costs. This practice, which held out the 
possibility of increased margins to skil- 
ful purchasers, provided a substantial in- 
ducement to competitive buying without 
in any way increasing consumer prices 
and sometimes even tending to reduce 
them. This method was used in the elec- 
trical appliances business and played a 
significant part in import pricing. 


B. RECONVERSION PRICING 


As might be expected, some of the most 
difficult problems of pricing developed in 
regard to goods which had been out of 
production for some time. Manufac- 
turers who had been engaged in war pro- 
duction were faced with the job of re- 
converting their plants to peacetime uses 
and frequently found that their cost 
structure was substantially higher than 
that prevailing during the basic period. 
At the same time, the delays involved in 
shifting to civilian production and the 
continued uncertainty concerning the sup- 
plies of labour, materials, and component 
parts (often from the United States) 
made estimates of prospective output and 
of production costs exceptionally difficult. 
The difficulties of establishing maximum 
prices which would be as nearly in accord 
with basic period values as was practic- 
able under the cost conditions currently 
facing producers was a problem of no 
small magnitude. 

The Board’s problem, however, in pric- 
ing such goods was minimized by the 
Government’s action in reducing and 
eliminating certain war excise taxes, the 
war exchange tax and the sales tax on 
particular commodities. In May the ex- 
cise tax on automobiles, cameras and 
certain photographic equipment, phono- 
graph record players and radios was re- 
duced, while the sales tax on building 
materials and the excise tax on electrical 
and gas fixtures and appliances were 
eliminated. This step was followed in 


the October budget by the complete re- 
moval of the war exchange tax and by the 
elimination of the sales tax on production 
goods. These taxes had all been in effect 
in the basic period and had been reflected 
in prices at that time. Accordingly, their 
removal provided substantial leeway for 
the absorption of increased costs within 
the framework of basic period prices. 

Nevertheless, in some cases price ad- 
justments were still required. These were 
generally made on the basis of overall 
financial need with the emphasis neces- 
sarily on prospective earnings. Needless 
to say, reliable forecasts of earnings were 
dificult to make and the urgency of get- 
ting prices established did not always 
permit as exhaustive an investigation 
into prospective costs and volume as 
might ideally have been desirable. 

The Board has given careful study to 
the possibility that some price adjust- 
ments may be necessary to avoid imped- 
ing the production of particular lines or 
types of merchandise by businesses which 
cannot establish financial need on the 
basis of their overall operations, and in 
some really exceptional cases such ad- 
justments have been authorized. While 
a good deal of emphasis has been given in 
some quarters to the possible restrictive 
effects of low margins on particular lines 
and products, it must be remembered 
that shortages of materials, labour, and 
plant capacity are major limiting factors 
on the volume of production. Moreover, 
it must also be recognized that it would 
be impossible to maintain any semblance 
of price control if a policy were adopted 
of equating profit margins on all classes 
and types of goods produced by each 
manufacturer since this would mean in 
effect increasing margins on the majority 
of lines to the comparatively high mar- 
gins prevailing for a few items. Nor 
would such a policy have any basis on 
past experience, for margins normally 
vary substantially between one line and 
another. While these considerations rule 
out any policy of equating margins of 
profits, the Board is prepared to consider 
limited price adjustments to meet losses 
which can be shown to exist in the pro- 
duction of significant lines of goods even 
when overall financial need cannot be 
established. 


t 


C. Import PRIcING 


When the war came to an end, the 


Board was faced with very difficult prob- — 
lems in pricing imports. Higher price and 


cost levels in countries of origin had, of 


course, created problems during the war ~ 


itself, though these were limited by the 
lack of civilian goods available for pur- 
chase. However, as other countries began 
to reconvert their industries and as 


their exporters and Canadian importers | 


prepared to re-establish their normal 
business, the offering prices were often 
seriously out of line with Canadian ceil- 
ings. Since it was most desirable to re- 
establish a two-way flow of trade with 
overseas countries and since the increas- 
ing use of subsidies was out of the ques- 
tion, a change in import pricing methods 
was essential. 

To some extent, the problem was met 


by permitting price adjustments on im- | 


ported goods which had normally sold at 
lower prices than comparable goods made 
in Canada or imported from other coun- 
tries. This technique, known as “levelling 
up”, was applied to a number of items, 
which the United Kingdom was again 
able to supply, and which had formerly 
sold at lower prices than those prevailing 
for imported American products of simi- 
lar or even less intrinsic worth. While 
such adjustments, 
acceptance of narrowed margins by Cana- 
dian importers and distributors, increased 
the range of consumer goods that could 
be imported under the price ceiling, their 
application was necessarily limited both in 
the extent of adjustment and in the classes 
of imports affected. A greater change in 
the method of pricing imports was neces- 
sary to permit the entry of a variety of 
goods which were beginning to be offered 
by such countries as the United Kingdom, 
France, and Belgium, where the war had 
resulted in pronounced increases in costs 
of production. A new procedure applic- 
able to imports from a specified lst of 
countries was therefore approved by the 
Government early in 1946. Under the new 
system prices were to be fixed, on applica- 
tion by importers, at levels covering the 
cost of the goods but providing for some 
reduction in the normal margins of im- 
porters and dealers. This changed pro- 
cedure was limited to imports from the 
United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., France, 


other allied countries in Europe, China, 


combined with the  — 


India, Burma and Ceylon. The impact of 
the war on the economies of these coun- 
tries had been severe and their price struc- 
tures had increased to a point where many 
of their traditional exports could not be 
purchased by Canadian importers for sale 
at basic period prices. a 


D. Sussiny Pouicy 


As in previous years, the Board con- 
tinued to review its various subsidy 
arrangements in order to ensure that such 
payments were limited to the minimum 
amounts required. In addition, however, 
all subsidies and bulk purchase arrange- 
ments were reconsidered in accordance 
‘with the change in the Government’s sub- 
sidy policy which came as the war drew 
to a close. The emphasis was now on 
reducing and eliminating subsidies even 
at the cost of some moderate price 
increases. Thus, a large number of sub- 
sidies, both on imports and domestic 
goods, which could not be considered 
appropriate to the changed conditions of 
the transition period were removed and 
the sphere of subsidy payments began to 
narrow down to basic foods, certain farm 
supplies, textiles and fuel. Even in these 
fields, a beginning was made in subsidy 
reduction, including the removal of most 
- subsidies on imported wool and a reduc- 
tion in the major subsidies on imported 
cottons on March 1, 1946. 

The end of active warfare reduced the 
need for certain import subsidies includ- 
ing some of those which had been very 
costly. Improved shipping conditions, the 
gradual elimination of war risk insurance 
and the opening up of more economical 
sources of supply all combined to reduce 
the need for import subsidies on a number 
of products. The most significant item 
affected was petroleum and during the 
vear it became possible to eliminate com- 
pletely subsidies on all petroleum imports 
into Canada, apart from those entering 
the Prairie Provinces. 

Following a thorough analysis and 
reconsideration of the procedure concern- 
ing import subsidies, the policy was 
changed radically in January, 1946. Up 
until then, all imports had been considered 
eligible for subsidy consideration until 
specifically declared ineligible. While the 
ineligible list was large and growing and 
while many other items were only eligible 
for subsidy with the prior approval of the 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corpora- 
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tion, it was decided that the time had 
come to reverse the procedure and to con- 
sider all goods ineligible for subsidy unless 
specifically declared eligible. A new state- 
ment on import subsidy policy was, there- 
fore, issued. In general terms the revised 
statement left a substantial number of 
basic foodstuffs, clothing, and fuel eligible 
for subsidy consideration. But durable 
goods, household furniture, hardware, 
plumbing materials, drugs, and with some 
important exceptions a number of the sup- 
plies used by farmers, fishermen, and 
other individuals in the course of their 
personal trade or occupation were not 
included in the eligible list. On the goods 
which were excluded from subsidy by the 
new policy, price adjustments may be 
sought from the Board in the usual 
manner. 

The gradual removal of subsidies invol- 
ved some price increases both on domestic 
and imported goods. In working towards 
the re-establishment of a free price struc- 
ture, it had to be recognized that some of 
the cost increases which had led to the 
payment of subsidies might be of a lasting 
character and when this appeared to be 
the case it was necessary to permit the 
eradual reflection of such changes in the 
price level. Particular care was taken to 
limit such price adjustments to ne more 
than the amount necessary to offset the 
loss of subsidy and when subsidies were 
removed special action was frequently 
required to recover subsidies paid on 
goods in inventories or to delay the effec- 
tive date of the price adjustment until 
the bulk of subsidized stocks had been 
sold. 

E. Price DErconTROL 


During 1945 it was not considered > 
appropriate to embark on a program of 
suspending the application of price ceil- 
ings, such as that which was undertaken 
in the United States. It was indicated, 
however, that control would be suspended 
for a number of goods and services as 
soon as supply conditions were such that 
serious increases in their prices were un- 
likely. A thorough investigation was made 
to determine what goods might be 
suspended from price control in the 
reasonably near future. 

Accordingly, on February 1, 1946, the 
Board suspended ceiling control of the 
prices of a considerable number of non- 
staple articles. The list of goods involved 


included drugs, cosmetics, tobacco pro- 
ducts, jewellery, books, games, novelties, 
millinery and a number of services. The 
supply of most of these articles was such 
that with competition and self restraint 
on the part or producers and distributors 
serious price increases were not antici- 
pated. Most of the articles were of minor 
importance in the family budget, and in 
a number of cases it was questionable 
whether the trouble and expense of 
effective administration was commen- 
surate with the benefit derived. The Board 
had difficulty in retaining sufficient trained 
personnel and it was desirable that it 
should concentrate its limited admin- 
istrative capacities in fields where control 
was clearly needed. 

It was emphasized that price ceilings 
had been suspended and not eliminated, 


III. 


The total supply of goods and services 
available to consumers increased mate- 
rially during 1945, but demands also 
increased further as the war came to an 
end and widespread shortages continued 
into 1946. Indeed, the shortages of some 
commodities were just as marked or even 
more pronounced than at any time during 
the war; the Board problems in such 
fields as foods and textiles were in some 
ways more difficult than during the war 
years. However, in the majority of cases 
(excepting some foods, a few clothing 
items and most metal consumer goods), 
the continued shortages reflected the high 
level of demand rather than any reduction 
in civilian supplies. The level of civilian 
consumption in 1945 was approximately 
8 per cent higher than in 1944 and at 
least 20 per cent in excess of 1939. 

While curtailment of war requirements 
released large quantities of materials and 
a growing number of workers for peace- 
time activities, the end of the war did 
not lead to any marked and sudden 
expansion in the supplies of most goods 
for the domestic market. Reconversion of 
war industries to peacetime production, 
which in the best of circumstances would 
have taken some time, was impeded by 
shortages of certain materials anid) parts. 
Of particular importance, reconversion 
difficulties in the United States restricted 
and delayed deliveries of materials and 
components upon which Canadian pro- 
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and might be reimposed if unreasonable 
price increases were to occur. 
taking this action, a sample survey of 
prices in the principal cities was made, 
covering a number of those items which 
were subsequently freed from price control 
and certain other commodities as well. 
Since suspension of control, the survey 
has been repeated twice and the results 
showed few price increases, except in the 
case of silverware, the prices of which 
rose in line with the current world prices 
for silver. In order to ensure uniformity 
in interpreting the definitions of goods 
suspended from price control a committee 
was established at the Board’s head- 
quarters to rule on all inquiries. Notices 
clarifying the definitions and listing 
specific goods as being included or ex- 
cluded were published from time to time. 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION 


duction of many durable goods depended. 
Continued shortages of manpower in a 
number of civilian industries, such as 
building materials, fuels and _ textiles, 
retarded expansion in output. The urgent 
requirements of liberated countries further 
increased external demands for basic 
necessities, especially for food, and the 
combination of increased world demands 
and labour difficulties in the United 
States and Great Britain restricted 
imports of such important commodities as 
textiles, coal, and oils and fats. 


A. .CURTAILMENT OF WAR _ PRODUCTION 


The outstanding development improv- 
ing the outlook for civilian supplies was, 
of course, the reduction and cancellation 
of war contracts. However, the sharp 
contraction in war activity did not come 
until the latter part of 1945 and it was 
bound to be some time before the full 
effects of this fundamental change in 
economic conditions in expanding peace- 
time production would become apparent. 

Until V-E Day, a high level of war 
production continued to restrict the sup- 
ply of manpower, materials and produc- 
tive facilities available for civilian pur- 
poses. It will be remembered that, as a 
result. of the final German offensive late 
in 1944 some of the war programs which 
had been cut back in the fall of 1944, 
were stepped up again. As a consequence, 
the rate of decline in war production was 
slowed down until after V-E Day and 
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the reconversion of the metal industries 
did not make much progress until the 
closing months of the year. 

Substantial cutbacks in war production 
programs became general following V-E 
Day except for naval shipbuilding and war 
materials needed for the Pacific war. 
Immediately after the acceptance of sur- 
render terms by Japan on the 14th of 
August plans for the conversion of Cana- 
dian industry to a peacetime basis were 
pushed ahead rapidly. Further and 
substantial cutbacks in war production 
became operative, particularly in aircraft 
and shipbuilding, involving the completion 
of many programs by the late fall. By 
the end of 1945 the rate of war production 
in Canada had fallen to, perhaps, one- 
tenth of the level reached at the begin- 
ning of the year. Over the year as a 
whole, war production amounted to ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the quan- 
tities produced in 1944. 

Important as it was, this curtailment 
in war production only gradually led to 
an expansion in civilian type of output 
as the supply of manpower was enlarged 
and as materials and equipment were 
diverted to peacetime use. Facilities used 
for production of ships, aircraft and am- 
munition, for example, could make no 
immediate contribution to the supply of 
consumer goods. Plants had to be changed 
over, sometimes productive capacity 
had to be enlarged, and supplies of civi- 
lian-type parts and materials had to be 
built up. Even in the case of the primary 
metal industries, the forms and weights 
of the products required were frequently 
different from those in demand for war 
uses. In the case of textiles as well, 
production for war contracts was often 
of a special type not only in its final form 
but sometimes in the fabrics utilized. 


B. Tue Suppty or MANPOWER 


The effect of the cancellation of war 
contracts and of demobilization on the 
supply of manpower available for civilian 
production did not become clearly ap- 
parent until the latter part of 1945. A con- 
siderable number of the persons released 
from war plants particularly married 
women, did not seek further employment 
or were not prepared to take alternative 
employment at prevailing rates. More- 
over, in the summer and fall many others 
laid off from war work or demobilized 
from the armed forces took the occasion 
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for protracted holidays, and a large 
number of returned men resumed their 
education or took vocational training. 
Thus, the shortage of manpower was only 
gradually overcome and, while by the 
end of the year the civilian working force 
had increased very substantially, and 
indeed some unemployment had devel- 
oped, shortages of labour in some indus- 
tries and of some skills persisted into 
1946. 

The very gradual shift of workers from 
war to civilian work which had begun in 
1944 was interrupted at the beginning 
of 1945 as a result of the stepping-up of 
some of the war programs and of recruit- 
ing for the armed services. Though the 
effects of this development on civilian 
production were partly offset bya record- 
breaking movement of farm workers into 
temporary winter jobs, the return of these 
workers to the land in the spring produced 
a most acute and widespread shortage of 
labour. The cutback of military pro- 
grams after V-E Day brought some relief, 
but the manpower shortage remained 
serious in textile mills, packing houses, 
foundries, brick yards and in certain other 
plants making building materials. Farm 
help also remained scarce, and the trans- 
fer of a considerable number of farm 
workers was required to bring in the 
harvest in both Eastern and Western 
Canada. 

The termination of many war programs 
after V-J Day and the commencement of 
large scale demobilization substantially 
increased the supply of manpower for the 
consumer-goods industries and the ser- 
vice trades. The number of unfilled jobs 
in many industries declined steadily and 
in many cases the shortage of labour was 
largely overcome. However, certain im- 
portant industries, notably food process- 
ing, textiles and building materials, failed 
to attract sufficient additional workers 
and, at the end of 1945, the number still 
required in two of them (food processing 
and textiles) was higher than it had been 
a year earlier. Thus, some labour short- 
ages continued into 1946, and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining skilled workers in such 
industries as foundries, textiles, and build- 
ing construction limited the employment 
of larger numbers of unskilled workers. 

Until the closing months of 1945 the 
shortage of manpower was perhaps the 
chief impediment to increased civilian 
production, operating directly or through 


its effect on the supply of processed 
materials. During the year, the Prices 
Board co-operated with National Selec- 
tive Service in directing manpower to 
those civilian industries which were 
entitled to priority assistance, notably 
textiles, food processing and building 
materials. At the same time, it was able 
to assist in the work of the Industrial 
Selection and Release Boards in facili- 
tating the release of key personnel from 
the armed services after V-EZ Day. 


C. WorLp SHORTAGES AND RECONVERSION 
DIFFICULTIES ABROAD 


In assessing the reasons for the con- 
tinued shortage of certain important 
groups of supplies in Canlada, the key of 
the problem is to be found in the condition 
of world-wide scarcity caused by six years 
of war and destruction, and not in purely 
Canadian circumstances. The end of the 
war brought an urgent and large demand 
for supplies of basic foods, clothing and 
reconstruction materials from the liber- 
ated areas. In most parts of Europe and 
the Far East the devastation of war has 
reduced the capacity of these areas to 
produce enough to meet their basic needs 
and has thrust millions of people down to 
a level where starvation and misery are 
widespread. At the same time world 
stock-piles of certain raw materials had 
been reduced to dangerously low levels 
(e.g., sugar, rubber, tin and even grain). 

The economic plight to which the people 
of Europe were reduced under the German 
occupation was inevitably aggravated by 
the events preceding liberation. In 
many areas, industrial equipment and 
transport were destroyed or damaged, and 
agricultural land was mined and flooded. 
As a result of the destruction of trans- 
port great difficulty was experienced in 
re-establishing the normal processes of 
production and distribution. In the 
months following the final liberation, the 
shortage of food retarded the production 
of coal; the shortage of coal impeded the 
resumption of transportation, which in 
turn aggravated the shortage of food. 
Administrative machinery broke down 
and political instability following libera- 
tion added to the difficulty of re-estab- 
lishing industrial production. Black mar- 
kets and inflationary conditions became 
normal and operated still further to 
impede economic rehabilitation. The end 
of hostilities, therefore, increased the 
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demands made upon North America and 


other surplus producing areas to help feed ‘ 


and clothe the people of the liberated 
regions of the world and to aid in the 
reconstruction of their economies by send- 
ing needed quantities of seed, fertilizer, 
lumber, vehicles, rolling stock and mach- 
inery of all kinds. This condition of 
world-wide scarcity affected Canada both 
by increasing the demands upon Canadian 


production and by further restricting the © 


supplies which Canada could obtain from 
other countries, as in the cases of textiles 
and sugar. It should also be added that 
industrial disputes and other reconversion 
difficulties, particularly in the United 
States, have seriously retarded the import 
of essential parts and materials without 
which a prompt expansion of production 
in many Canadian metal and machin- 
ery industries was impracticable. 

The most serious world-wide shortage 
in 1945 and today is, of course, the short- 
age of food. As the war in Europe was 
drawing to a close, it became clear beyond 
all doubt that the food supplies of most 


' European countries were below the level 


needed to maintain even minimum nutri- 
tional standards. In the spring of 1945 


plans were therefore made through the ~ 


Combined Food Board to allocate larger 
quantities from the United States and 
Canada, and to divert to Europe supplies 
from overseas countries (e.g., sugar, fats 
and oils from Central and South America 
and Africa) which had been destined, in 
part, for the North American continent. 
To provide immediate help to Europe, 
the United Kingdom in 1945 dipped still 
further into its own reserves of food. 

To make matters worse, the world- 
wide scarcity of food was aggravated by 
poor European harvests in the fall of 
1945, and by the serious deterioration in 


world wheat supplies resulting from below ~ 


average harvests in some of the chief 
erain-growing countries such as Canada. 
Consequently, the rations of bread, sugar, 
meats, fats and dairy products in most 
European countries had to be reduced in 
the months following final liberation in 
the summer of 1945; and in some areas 
the situation has continued to deteriorate 
ever since. 


D. ConTINUING SHORTAGES IN CANADA 


The food situation in Canada should 


be viewed against this background. This 
country has been called upon to exert 


greater efforts to export a maximum 
volume of food products and at the same 
time, has had to accept a reduction in its 
imports of certain foodstuffs such as 
sugar, oils and fats, and rice. The diffi- 
culty of sustaining a peak level of exports 
was’ further complicated by a serious 
decline in hog production and by the 
disappointing grain crops harvested in 
1945. 

The obligations assumed by Canada in 
the world food crisis therefore necessitated 
some restriction in the domestic consump- 
tion of certain foodstuffs. In the case of 
meat it became necessary to re-introduce 
rationing in September. At the same 
time, the continued increase in_ the 
domestic consumption of fluid milk and 
the fulfilment of export commitments for 
cheese reduced the supply of milk avail- 
able for butter production and led to a 
curtailment in the butter ration. Certain 
reductions in sugar consumption were 
also necessary during the year. Despite 
these restrictions, however, the total 
consumption of food in Canada has 
remained close to its peak level and has 
been fully adequate to meet all nutritional 
requirements. 

The continuing shortage of textiles 
results from a combination of influences, 
including the world: shortages, the domes- 
tic shortages of labour, and the high 
domestic demand which was further 
increased by demobilization. Procurement 
of needed fabrics and yarns from the 
United States and Great Britain was 
unusually difficult in 1945 and_ has 
continued so into 1946. Both those coun- 
tries were faced with heavy relief and 
export requirements, and with serious 
difficulties in obtaining sufficient labour 
to expand production. In the United 
States, the dioomestic demand was mount- 
ing to extraordinary levels and, while the 
United Kingdom maintained strict ration- 
ing, the long continuance of the severe 
ration had led to a great accumulation 
of domestic needs. As pointed out earlier, 
the shortage of labour restricted textile 
output in Canada and production of a 
number of garments was limited by 
shortages of domestic and imported 
fabrics and yarns. At the same time 
demand increased further and, for men’s 
wear in particular, was much augmented 
by the need of demobilized. service 
personnel. Thus, despite the: measures 
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taken to sustain and increase output of 
the more important items of clothing, 
supplies of a number of garments and of 
some household textiles have not been 
adequate to meet the full demand, and in 
many ways supply problems have been 
more difficult to deal with than during 
the war itself. 


Another group of commodities char- 
acterized ‘by marked shortages was build- 
ing materials and supplies. The genesis 
of this problem is to be found in the long 
accumulated requirements for housing 
accommodation and for other construct- 
ion. During the depression, construction 
had been far below a normal level and 
Canada entered the war with a large 
backlog of housing requirements. While 
a considerable number of dwellings were 
built during the war, the rate of con- 
struction was strictly limited by war 
requirements and when V-E Day arrived 
the accumulated demand was out of all 
proportion to the immediate supplies of 
trained workers and. productive facilities 
in the construction and building materials 
industries. Thus, though the number of 
dwellings ‘built in 1945 was much in excess 
of the previous year and higher than in 
any year since the late ‘twenties, the 
housing program was restricted by the 
shortage of manpower and prodiuctive 
facilities in the industries making bricks, 
castings, soil pipe, bathtubs, furnaces, 
flooring and the like. Even lumber 
supplies were scarcely adequate. It 
should be added that, in addition to the 
shortage of skilled personnel, unskilled 
heavy labour is very much in demand 
in these industries, and until quite recently 
many of these workers were either in the | 
armed forces or in war industries. 

As was to be expected, the supply of 
metal goods was the first to respond to the 
easing of war requirements in the middle 
of 1945, but the early improvement was 
mainly confined to the smaller and simpler 
types of product. Formal restrictions on 
the manufacture of various household 
appliances and other metal goods were 
removed in the latter half of 1944 or early 
in 1945. However, the shortage of sheet 
steel, malleable castings, tin, brass and 
copper tubing, as well as imported com- 
ponents held back the production of 
household appliances and automobiles and 
retarded expansion of farm implement 


output. These difficulties continued into 
1946 and were accentuated by the restric- 
tion of essential imports from the United 
States as a result of industrial disputes 
and other reconversion difficulties in that 
country. While considerable progress was 
made in preparing for and beginning large- 
scale production, the great consumer 
demands for such products had scarcely 
begun to be met. 


E. Mrasurrs To SUSTAIN AND INCREASE 
SUPPLIES 


The activities of the Board in supply 
matters have been designed to relieve the 
more urgent shortages by facilitating 
additional production and to clear the 
ground for the resumption. of production 
by revoking the remaining restrictive 
regulations as promptly as feasible. In 
the late spring of 1945, in anticipation of 
a developing shortage of textiles, the sys- 
tem of production directives which had 
been introduced in 1948 and 1944 was 
extended to practically alll essential gar- 
ments. This program (described in detail 
on pages 29-30) involved a greater degree 
of control over the production and distri- 
bution of fabrics than heretofore. In 
effect, the program which came into 
operation in mid-1945 was designed to 
obtain the largest practicable production 
of needed garments by establishing pro- 
duction quotas and by ensuring that such 
directed production obtained prior claim 
on scarce materials. It involved special 
efforts to increase the supply of needed 
fabrics and to promote a greater produc- 
tion of low and medium price lines. 

In the case of fabricated metal sup- 
plies and components (as with textiles), 
the Board continued to co-operate with 
the control agencies in Washington to 
procure the Canadian share of American 
output. In the first half of 1945 the 
Prices Board and the Wartime Industries 
Control board collaborated with Cana- 
dian manufacturers to ensure the produc- 
tion of minimum quantities of such items 
as washing machines, warm-air furnaces, 
and agricultural machinery. Most of 
these “production programs” terminated 
in May, when the formal orders restricting 
output of these items were revoked. Even 
after the abandonment in the summer of 
most of the formal production and distri- 
bution controls applicable to metal prod- 
ucts, distribution of a few important semi- 
fabricated products continued to be 
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regulated informally by the Board in 
collaboration with the Department of 
Munitions and Supply. Thus the distri- 
bution of malleable castings needed for 
the manufacture of farm machinery was 
directed under a system of priorities; an 
informal system of priorities also regu- 
lated the distribution of copper and 
brass tubing, which were in very short 
supply in the plumbing and refrigeration 
industries. 


F. RemMovau OF RESTRICTIONS ON 
PRODUCTION 


Beginning in the latter half of 1944 and 
continuing in 1945 the Board revoked the 
great majority of the existing restrictions 
on the production of metal, paper, and 
textile and leather products. 


the use of raw materials in the production 
of less needed items, or had banned or 
restricted the production of the finished 
goods themselves. Other regulations had 
had the effect of simplifying and stan- 
dardizing the production of various prod- 


These; ° 
restrictions had curtailed or prohibited 


ucts, all designed to economize in the use ~ | 


of materials and labour and to reduce 
costs. With the reduction in war activity 
it became possible and desirable to remove 
such negative restrictions, clearing the 
way for businessmen to make their plans 
and to commence peacetime production 


within the limits of available supplies of: 


materials and labour. By the end of the 


year only a few such orders, which con-. 


tinued to be necessary because of the 
shortage of materials involved, remained 
in effect. 

The Board also co-operated in gradu- 
ally removing emergency restrictions on 
external trade, though in this field a 
number of controls over exports had to 
be retained in order to protect essential 
domestic needs and to maintain effective 
price control. The Board did, however, 
recommend the removal of export control 
over a number of commodities which had 


become or were becoming available in ade- | 


quate quantities, including many metal 
products, machinery and some _ paper 
products. 


Department of Trade and Commerce in 
establishing export allocations for com- 
modities in short supply (e.g., lumber, 
textile products). Parallel with the re- 
moval of controls in the United States, 


During the year under review, — 
the Board also worked closely with the © 
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policy manufacturers 


or the disappearance of scarcities, the 
existing import control regulations ad- 
ministered by the Department: of 
National Revenue were re-examined and 
relaxed in part as a result of Board 
recommendations. 


G. RELAXATION OF DISTRIBUTION 
CoNTROLS 


The basic policy of equitable distribu- 
tion, which governs the pattern of distri- 
bution of all those businesses not affected 
by more direct controls, continued 
to work fairly satisfactorily in 1945, 
facilitating a fair distribution of available 
goods and materials to the numerous 


‘individual plants, distributors and stores 


serving the Canadian public. Under this 
and wholesalers 
who were unable to meet the full 
requirements of their trade customers 
were required to allocate supplies to exist- 
ing customers in proportion to their sales 
to these same customers in 1941. This 
policy was designed to minimize the dis- 
location of business under wartime con- 
ditions of scarcity. In a sense the 
arrangement has. been, and still is, self- 
liquidating in that it becomes inoperative 
as soon as supplies become adequate 
to meet all reasonable demands. 
However, with the end of the war and 
the desirability of facilitating the estab- 
lishment of new businesses and expansion 
of existing enterprises it was necessary 
to relax the equitable distribution policy 
to some extent. In many industries and 
trades continued shortages made it diffi- 
cult for new entrants into business, who 
were frequently veterans, to obtain sup- 
plies particularly since the equitable 
distribution policy gave existing busi- 
nesses a prior claim on all scarce supplies. 
In addition, it was clear that in a number 
of fields where production was being 
resumed, such as automobiles and elec- 
trical appliances, the pattern of distri- 
bution of 1941 was no longer appropriate. 
With these considerations in mind, cer- 
tain changes in the policy were made in 
September, 1945. The manufacturers of 
such goods as electrical appliances, auto- 
mobiles, radios, and bicycles were ex- 
cluded from the usual requirements of 
Board policy in re-establishing their re- 
tail selling outlets. Other specified goods 
still in short supply were only restricted 
as to the distribution of 80 per cent 
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(instead of 100 per cent) of their supplies, 
leaving 20 per cent available for new en- 
trants into business, or for the expansion 
of established accounts. The articles 
concerned included clothing and foot- 
wear, household linens, luggage, furni- 
ture, cutlery, household utensils and other 
items. Later in the year these modifica- 
tions were extended to additional cate- 
gories of goods, with the result that few 
goods, apart from certain basic foods, 
now remain in the category requiring 
complete (100 per cent) distribution to 
established accounts on a 1941 basis. 


H. ASSISTANCE TO DEMOBILIZED 
SERVICEMEN 


One of the principal reasons for these 
changes in distribution policy was to 
assist those demobilized servicemen who 
were seeking to establish themselves in 
business by giving them a chance to 
obtain goods which were still in short sup- 
ply. While a returning serviceman is not 
given any formal preference over other 
new entrants in obtaining needed supplies 
of scarce materials, unless he is actually 
going back into a business which he 
owned and operated immediately before 
his enlistment, nevertheless special efforts 
are made by Board administrators and 
other officials to consider any veteran’s 
case and to acquaint him with the con- 
ditions and problems involved in com- 
mencing business in the existing cireum- 
stances of shortage. The licensing of 
new businesses was also made simpler 
and quicker, partly by the decentraliza- 
tion of Board activities in this respect. 
Licenses for new entrants are freely 
granted in all fields, except where a quota 
of industrial sugar is required. In such 
a case, a permit could only be issued to a 
veteran who was intending to re-estabilsh 
a business which he operated prior to 
enlistment. 

Regional and Local Offices of the Board 
are instructed that demobilized service 
personnel are to be given special atten- 
tion in their dealings with the Board and 
when their enquiries relate to matters out- 
side the jurisdiction of the Board, the 
Board’s officers attempt to assist the 
veteran in finding the information re- 
quired and in directing him to the proper 
authorities. A special officer at the 
Board’s headquarters is assigned to 
deal with particular problems affecting 


veterans and to co-ordinate the Board’s 
activities in dealing with the problems of 
the veterans. The Board has collaborated 
with other agencies concerned with the 
re-establishment of servicemen in mak- 
ing available information and advice con- 
cerning the regulations in force in respect 
to price and supply controls and in advis- 
ing veterans concerning possible sources 
of supplies. 

Special measures to enable demobilized 
servicemen to obtain priority in purchas- 
ing a suit of clothes were also introduced 
(see page 31). While no formal priority 
was given with respect to the purchase of 
overcoats, shirts and other items of cloth- 
ing, retailers generally responded to the 
Board’s request to give special treatment 
to veterans. Special consideration has 
also been given to the problems of 
veterans in other fields, as, for example, 
in obtaining occupancy of housing 
accommodation owned by the veteran or 
an immediate member of his family (see 
page 49). 

as 


While it was possible to remove certain 
types of rationing, such as that of farm 
machinery and small arms ammunition, 
the world food shortage necessitated the 
extension and tightening of food ration- 
ing. The most important development 
was the reimposition of meat rationing 
in September, designed to stop the in- 
erease and bring about a moderate de- 
eline in the domestic consumption of meat 
so as to make more available for export to 
Britain and liberated countries. As a 
consequence of decreased allocations of 
sugar to Canada by the Combined Food 
Board, reflecting a growing shortage of 
world sugar supplies, two reductions in 
the consumer sugar ration, with corre- 
sponding reductions in commercial usage, 
were instituted in 1945. The butter 
ration had also to be reduced at the be- 
ginning of 1946, and further reduced in 
March and April. Details respecting the 
reimposition of meat rationing and the 
changes in butter and sugar rationing are 
given in Chapter IV (Foods). 

The annual preserves ration was re- 
duced in 1945 from 26 coupons to 24 
coupons. The arrangement whereby con- 
sumers were given twenty extra preserves 
coupons with a sugar alternative value 
of one-half pound per coupon was contin- 
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ued as the fairest method of providing 
sugar for home canning. Arrangements 
were completed towards the end of the 
year for combining the preserves and 
sugar rationing plan, and became effect- 
ive on January 1, 1946. This plan is 
expected to give the consumer greater 
freedom of choice as between sugar and 
preserves, to simplify this form of ration- 
ing and to reduce the number of coupons 
handled by the trade. 


J. Tue Leven or CiviniAn CONSUMPTION 


The foregoing review has necessarily 
emphasized the continuance of short- 
ages of consumer goods in 1945 and into 
1946. Shortages remain widespread and 
constitute an urgent threat of inflation. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
they reflect the high level of demand 
rather than any general curtailment 
in civilian supplies. To review the 
position in proper perspective, it should 
be noted that the level of civilian con- 
sumption of goods and services in 1945 
was considerably higher than in 1944, 
and very substantially higher than prior 
to the war. 


higher than in the previous year, which 
in turn was somewhat higher than the 
1943 level. As might be expected, the 
largest increase in sales in 1945 occurred 
in stores selling durable goods. 
the sales of stores selling hardware were 
up 19 per cent over the 1944 level, those 
selling electrical appliances andi furniture 
were up 10 per cent, jewellery store sales. 
increased by 14 per cent, and farm ma- 
chinery sales rose by 29 per cent. In the 
field of non-durable goods, sales of cloth- 
ing and footwear stores combined rose by 
nearly ten per cent. Increases in sales of 
men’s clothing stores became progressively 
larger following the end of hostilities in 
Europe. The September and October 
sales were 20 per cent above the same 
level a year earlier. Sales of food stores 
in 1945 were up nearly 5 per cent and 
those of drug stores were up 6 per cent. 
In almost every store group, the volume 
of sales increased during 1945. | 
Estimates of the changes which oc- 
curred in the level of civilian consump- 
tion over the war period as a whole were 
made in 1945 by a Special Combined 
Committee set up by the Combined Pro- 


The volume of retail sales — 
of goods in 1945 was about 8 per cent 


Thus, | 
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duction and Resources Board.* The esti- 
mates made therein relate to the physical 
volume of goods and services passing 
into the hands of civilian consumers, and 
indicate that total per capita consump- 
tion in Canada during 1944 was about 
16 per cent higher than in 1939. The 
big increase in the level of consumption 
took place in the first two or three years 
of the war when, owing to the great ex- 
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pansion of production generally, Canada. 


was able to turn out more munitions and 
war supplies and still produce more 
civilian-type goods and services. In 
succeeding years the expansion of war 
production was not accompanied by any 
marked general increase in production 
for the civilian economy, but the gains of 
the period 1939-42 were fairly well 
‘held, with the important exception of 
such items as automobiles, electrical ap- 
pliances, gasoline, silk goods, rubber and 
some other obvious war casualties. The 
following table indicates the percentage 


*The Impact of the War on Civilian Con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Canada: A Report to the C. P. R. B. 
September, 1945. U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 


increases in average consumer purchases 
over the period 1939-44 for the prin- 
cipal broad groups of expenditures, all 
measured in physical quantities, or in 
values at constant prices: 


Per cent 
ROOd ERO eke Ee 13 
Alcoholic Beverages & 

Re baccovece eee were 24 
Clothing and Footwear 22 
Ewell elle chriciivenaamrareees 28 
Household Goods (Mainly 

Blectrical & Metal Prod- 

UGGS) Wy be ee ea aliee Ue ean ea —13 (Decrease) 
Other Household Goods .... 15 
Readine tla piers i. peeee ie see 22 
ATMMSeNTeMtS Faker eee 53 
Motor Vehicles & Their 

Operation pee cee RPE ewes 


Public Transportation 


Miscellaneous Services ...... 11 
Total Consumption aaseeeeee 16 
Although comparable statistics for 


1945 are not available, it is clear from 
the behaviour of retail sales that total 
consumption in 1945 would show a 
considerably greater increase over the 
pre-war level, amounting to more than 
20 per cent. 


IV. FOODS 


The world shortage of foodstuffs 
further increased the calls on Canadian 
supplies during 1945. As one of the 
major producers and exporters of food, 
Canada accepted and carried out her 
responsibilities in the world crisis, main- 
taining a high level of shipments to the 
United Kingdom and providing large 
shipments for the relief of the hungry 


people of liberated Europe. Canadian 
agricultural production, however, was 


not maintained at the very high volume 
of the previous year. Crops of grains, 
vegetables and fruits were substantially 
lower and» hog production decreased 
sharply. As a result of these develop- 
ments and of the shortages of such im- 
ported foodstuffs as sugar and vegetable 
oils, food supplies available in Canada 
steadily became less plentiful. Thus, in 
face of the urgent external needs and of 
the limited supplies, meat rationing was 
reimposed, it became necessary to cut the 
sugar ration, and as time went on the 
butter ration had also to be reduced. At 
the same time, the developing stringency 


maintained and in some cases accent- 
uated the pressure on the ceiling price 
structure for foods. 

While there was no general relaxation 
of distribution controls—indeed the re- 
verse was true—in November certain 
adjustments were made in the policy of 
equitable distribution in line with changed 
postwar conditions (see chapter ILI, 
page 17). In order to give new entrants 
into business, and particularly service- 
men, more opportunity to obtain goods, 
suppliers of a number of foodstuffs were 
permitted to distribute up to 20 per cent 
of their current supplies in whatever 
manner they saw fit. This change neces- 
sitated certain adjustments in the method 
of limiting wholesalers’ margin. 

With few exceptions, ceiling prices for 
foods remained in 1945 at the same level 
as in 1944. To secure better distribution, 
some price adjustments were made 
between different parts of the country, as 
in the case of butter and apples. In addi- 
tion, there was a further extension of the 
system of setting standard maximum 


prices in the interests of simplifying the 
regulations and improving enforcement. 
Finally, in accordance with government 
policy, food subsidies were continuously 
reviewed with a view towards their reduc- 
tion and elimination at the earliest feas- 
ible time. Certain comparatively minor 
subsidies were removed and the subsidy 
applicable to a wide range of grocery 
items was discontinued in September. 
This subsidy had been paid to offset the 
squeeze resulting from the “roll-back” 
of manufacturers’ prices to the June, 
1941, level. No general price increases 
were permitted in place of the subsidy, 
but individual manufacturers were free 
to apply for relief under normal Board 
procedure. 


A. Mrats 
Meat Rationing 

The re-imposition of meat rationing 
was the direct result of the urgent require- 
ments of the United Kingdom and liber- 
ated Europe. Canada entered 1945 
already committed to supply large quan- 
tities of meat to the United Kingdom 
and the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. At the same 
time, she was facing a declining trend 
in hog production which was gathering 
momentum and which, despite the high 
level of beef output, pointed to a decrease 
in the total production of meat. At the 
beginning of 1945, this decline had 
reached a point where the Canadian 
Meat Board found it necessary to requi- 
sition all Grade A hogs and a consider- 
able part of Grade Bl hogs slaughtered 
by inspected abattoirs, in order to meet 
Canada’s bacon agreement with the 
British Ministry of Food. 

As the year advanced, new avalon. 
ments intensified the ‘already acute 
shortage of meat in the United Kingdom 
and Europe. In March, the War Foods 
Administration in the United States 
reduced its Lend-Lease allocation of meat 
for the second quarter of 1945 by 87 per 
cent owing to the decline in hog output 
and to heavy requirements for the United 
States Armed Forces. In April, represen- 
tatives of the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Canada, meeting in Washing- 
ton to discuss world food supplies, again 
emphasized the urgent nature of the 
requirements of deficiency areas (e.g. the 
United Kingdom and liberated areas of 
Eurone). 
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In order to meet these requirements, it 
was agreed that civilian consumption 
of meat in the United States and Canada 
should be considerably reduced, and the 
United Kingdom, whose level of consump- 
tion was already substantially lower than 
that of North America, also agreed to a 
further material cut. Despite her own 
production problems, Canada accordingly 
undertook to increase her exports of beef 
to the United Kingdom by at least 124 
per cent over the amount previously 
arranged for and to supply large addi- 
tional quantities of canned meat for the 
liberated areas. Early in May, there- 
fore, stocks of canned meat in the hands 
of packers and dealers were frozen and 
all further canning of meats and meat 
products by inspected packers was to be 
for export. (When meat rationing was 
reimposed in September this freeze order 
was revoked. Altogether, over 90 per 
cent of the 1945 canned meat pack was 
sent overseas. ) : 

In May and June, these increased 
export commitments combined with 
reduced slaughterings, led to the develop- 
ment of shortages of all types of meat in 
the domestic market. The demand for 
fresh meat was intensified by diversion of 
canned meat for export, by the drain on 
poultry supplies to fulfil an export con- 
tract with the United States army, and 


by the continuing limitations on domestic ' 


supplies of canned fish. Prices for live 
stock during May and June began to rise 
to levels out of proper relation to carcass 
ceiling prices and as a result supplies 
were increasingly diverted from large 
inspected abbatoirs to small slaughterers 
and local butchers. Indications of black 
market activities were multiplying and 


less meat was becoming available for 


export. 

Particular measures short of rationing 
designed to improve domestic supplies 
and distribution without seriously re- 
ducing exports, proved quite iaadequate. 
Early in June, the Meat Board was 
instructed to divert some beef from the 
account of the United Kingdom for distri- 
bution in centres where shortages were 
creating serious problems, and in the same 
month the Meat Board reduced the quan- 
tity of hogs requisitioned for export. By 
early in July all exports of meat, includ- 
ing poultry, to the United States had been 
prohibited. Nevertheless, the domestic 
supply continued to deteriorate. Slaught- 


erings of hogs declined, shortages spread, 
illegal practices increased and it became 
apparent that overseas shipments could 
not be maintained unless rationing and 
control of slaughterings were undertaken. 

At the beginning of July, therefore, the 
Government announced a program of 
slaughtering control and meat rationing. 
In many respects the ration was to be 
similar to that in effect from May, 1948, 
to March, 1944, but because it was to 
cover almost the entire field of meat and 
meat products it was, in fact, somewhat 
more restrictive than the previous ration. 
As a first step, slaughtering of all live 
stock was placed under permit on the 9th 
day of July and slaughtering quotas were 
fixed by the Board. Consumer rationing 
could not be introduced immediately 
owing to the time necessary to prepare 
administrative machinery. In the in- 
terim, two meatless days per week in 
restaurants were announced and an ap- 
peal made for voluntary reduction in the 
amount of meat consumed at home. 

Rationing was re-introduced on Sep- 
tember 10, 1945. As a new procedure 
designed to reduce waste and for the 
convenience of the consumer, tokens were 
issued to provide “change” for sales which 
involved fractions of coupons. Soon after 
rationing began, it became evident that 
sales of fancy meats had decreased and in 
some cases spoilage of stocks on hand 
became a real danger. These meats were, 
therefore, removed from the ration. In- 
spected packers were instructed, however, 
to maintain the equitable distribution of 
fancy meats between different classes of 
customers. After several weeks’ experi- 
ence with the ration, it was also necessary 
to make a few adjustments in coupon 
values in order to obtain a more accurate 
relationship between coupon values and 
the demand for various types and cuts of 
meat, 

Owing to the record marketings of 
cattle during the fall of 1945, slaughtering 
quotas were suspended on the 10th of 
September, with the exception of hog 
quotas where the previous system was 
continued. Slaughterers were, however, 
still required to hold permits, to stamp 
all carcasses, and to make monthly reports 
of their operations. 
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Pricing Developments 


Over the year, the ceiling price structure 
for carcass meat remained unchanged, 
except for an extension of the period 
during which spring lamb could be sold 
at a premium price. When the export of 
sheep and lambs to the United States was 
prohibited early in July to conserve meat 
supplies, the period in which the higher 
ceiling price for spring lamb applied was 
extended up to August 31, instead of to 
July 15. This enabled slaughterers to 
pay a higher price for these animals and 
thus to compensate farmers to some degree 
for the loss of the more attractive prices 
prevailing across the border. 


In September, standard maximum 
wholesale prices and retail mark-ups 
were established for barrelled beef and 
pork, essential for use in lumber camps, 
ships’ stores, etc. These products had 
previously been held to individual basic 
period ceilings while fresh beef and pork 
prices had been standardized, on the 
average a few cents above basic period 
levels. In an effort to encourage produc- 
tion of the barrelled meat, the output of 
which was falling as a result of this differ- 
ential and of the increased cost of barrels, 
standard prices were established in line 
with the fresh carcass ceilings. 

The only other major pricing develop- 
ment during the year was an increase of 
one cent per pound, in mid-September, 
in the maximum wholesale prices of 
sausage, bologna and weiners. In the 
spring of 1945, when heavy supplies of 
the cheaper cuts of meat were being 
diverted to the canned meat program for 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, processors often found it 
necessary to buy more expensive cuts. 
Many of the processors were able to 
demonstrate financial need and the per- 
mitted increase in ceiling prices was 
intended to meet their difficulties. 


B. Pouutry aNnp Eacs 


The decreasing supply of other fresh 
and canned meat further increased the 
domestic demand for poultry. Thus, 
though poultry production in 1945 was 
sustained at the high level of the previous 
year, prices held closer to their ceilings 
than was the case in 1944. There was 
no change in the ceiling price structure 
for poultry, except for the extension of 
the high poultry ceiling prices of the 


June deficiency period to the end of 
July. This was done in the interests of 
sustaining egg production. The late 
spring had prolonged the laying period 
and in order to delay the slaughter of 
laying hens it was desirable to extend the 
seasonally high ceiling prices for poultry 
for an additional month. 

The growing shortage of meat supplies 
also enlarged the domestic demand for 
eges while at the same time export ship- 
ments of dried and shell eggs were even 
larger than in the previous year. The 
ceiling price structure for eggs remained 
identical with that of 1944, though the 
floor price was raised temporarily between 
September 15 and December 15, 1945 
through a revision in the British export 
contract price. The unprecedented demand 
which developed during the latter half 
of the year carried prices to ceiling levels 
considerably earlier than usual. 


C. Fisu anp Fisu Propucts 


Production of fish continued at a satis- 
factory level during 1945, but here again 
the increasing stringency of meat sup- 
plies added further to the domestic 
demand. The pressure of demand from 
this source was reinforced by require- 
ments for relief and for export with the 
result that prices were generally tight 
against ceilings. The overall price struc- 
ture for fish was similar to that in effect 
in 1944 with a few exceptions. Lake 
Winnipeg goldeye and finnan cod were 
placed under ceilings for the first time 
in 1945, when their prices threatened to 
rise unreasonably. There was also a 
further consolidation of existing fish price 
orders during the year. Orders dealing 
with Atlantic canned fish and canned 
shellfish were consolidated and were re- 
vised to take account of the various new 
grades established under the altered 
grading regulations of the Department 
of Fisheries. 

Disposition of the Canadian canned 
salmon pack remained under strict con- 
trol of the Department of Fisheries. 
While the major part of the 1944 pack 
was sold to the United Kingdom, ‘a quan- 
tity was released to the domestic market 
and, to enable sales to be made at ceiling 
prices, a subsidy was paid to canners. 
A somewhat larger quantity of canned 
salmon has been made available to the 
domestic market from the 1945 pack and 


payment of subsidy is again required. 
The subsidy on both packs is subject to 
the principle of limitation in the hght 
of the recipient’s profits position at the 
end of the year. 


D. Dartry Propucts 


Dairy products continued to present 
difficult problems of distribution during 
1945. Even though the total milk flow 
during early spring and summer was 
above that of 1944, production for the 
whole of 1945 was only about equal to 
that of the previous year as a result of 
the adverse weather conditions of the 
fall. Demand for milk for all uses con- 
tinued heavy and, in the circumstances 
of limited supply, sufficient milk’ was not 
available to meet the demand for all 
milk products, and particularly for butter. 
In accordance with the government’s 
policy, a price and subsidy structure was 
maintained by the Board and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which placed strong 
emphasis on meeting the expanding 
demand for fluid milk and the commit- 
ments for cheese shipments to the United 
Kingdom. Sufficient production of con- 
centrated milk products for essential 
civilian use and for the commitments 
to the United Kingdom and to UNRRA 
was also forthcoming, but output of 
butter was slightly lower than in 1944 » 

Close control over sales of fluid cream 
and ice cream was continued while pro- 
cessed, as distinct from cheddar, cheese 
production remained limited to the level 
of 1943. The ration system for evapor- 
ated milk, introduced in October, 1948, 
was maintained throughout the more 
densely populated areas of Quebee and 
Ontario. It was removed at the begin- 
ning of 1945 in the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia, though shipments to 
these provinces were placed under quota 
control. 

Despite these controls over other dairy 
products, the rationing of butter had to 
be continued during 1945. The ration 
amounted to 7 ounces per person per 
week for most of the year, but with the 
seasonal decline in butter production 
during the winter months, it was neces- 
sary to reduce the ration to approxi- 
mately 6 ounces per week at the beginning 
of 1946. In view of the sharp decline in 
butter production—it was 16 per cent 


lower in December, January and Feb- 
ruary than in the corresponding months 
a year earlier—and of the rapid deple- 
tion of stocks, a further temporary cut 
to,4 ounces per week during March and 
April of 1946 was announced in Feb- 
ruary. 

The major pricing development among 
dairy products during 1945 was the 
revision of the butter price structure in 
May. Manufacturers’ ceiling prices for 
butter were adjusted to provide provincial 
differentials more closely in line with 
transportation costs. Standard wholesale 
ceilings were established in line with 
manufacturers’ prices and retailers’ mark- 
ups were controlled. These measures 
were taken to facilitate better distribution 
of butter and they had the effect of raising 
retail ceiling prices about one cent per 
pound. Though they did facilitate 
improved distribution, it was still neces- 
sary, late in 1945, to re-introduce the 
transportation subsidy paid in former 
seasons to facilitate movement of butter 
from the Prairies to areas of shortage in 
the Hast. 


EK. Fiour anp Breap 

The subsidy program designed to 
maintain basic period prices of flour and 
bread was continued by the Government. 
The subsidy is paid on the basis of the 
difference between the Canadian Wheat 
Board’s domestic selling price of wheat 
($1.25 per bushel for No. 1 Northern in 
store Fort William-Port Arthur) and a 
price appropriate to the ceiling price of 
flour (773 cents per bushel). The formula 
for the limitation of subsidies in relation 
to excess profits continued to apply. 

As a means of maintaining heavy ship- 
ments of wheat to the needy areas 
overseas, the Government announced in 
March, 1946, a program whereby wheat 
available for milling in Canada would be 
reduced 10 per cent on the basis of 1945 
purchases, and for distilling purposes. by 
50 per cent of the amount used in 1945. 
At the same time encouragement was 
given to farmers to market their holdings 
of wheat on farms immediately while 
dealers and the consuming public were 
encouraged to reduce their stocks of flour 
and other wheat products. 
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F. Fresu Fruits AND VEGETABLES 


Poor growing conditions in 1945 were 
responsible for exceptionally low yields of 
most varieties of fruits and vegetables 
and for crop failures in some. Supplies 
available to consumers and commercial 
canners were sharply reduced. Though 
the basic structure of ceiling prices was 
not much altered, these developments 
necessitated some price adjustments and 
in some cases required the extension of 
the higher prices permitted in the off 
season beyond the usual period, in order 
to permit the importation of supples from 
the United States. 

By the summer of 1944, most of the 
important home-produced fruits and 
vegetables had been brought under price 
control. Where year-round domestic 
ceilings applied, prices of imported fruits 
and vegetables were governed by them. In 
the case of some crops, however, domestic 
ceilings applied only during the usual 
marketing seasons and at other times of 
the year, imported varieties came in at 
prices based on United States prices plus 
transportation and limited maximum 
mark-ups. In a number of cases, the 
original domestic price ceilings were based 
on identical maximum prices for growers 
in all areas. Since this method produced 
a complicated retail price structure and 
since it was not always conducive to 
satisfactory distribution, it was largely 
altered during 1944 and 1945 to a system 
of establishing ceilings on the basis of 
prices in the major producing areas plus 
transportation costs. This system pro- 
vided a simpler and more enforceable 
ceiling structure and facilitated better 
distribution. 

The late growing season extended and 
aggravated the temporary shortage of 
potatoes which usually develops in the 
early summer, and the short crops which 
were ultimately harvested increased the 
dependence of many areas on United 
States supplies. “Demand remained high 
and the increasing requirements for ships’ 
stores and troop trains as service per- 
sonnel were repatriated added sub- 
stantially to the demand for Maritime 
stocks and, in June, made it necessary to 
place shipments of potatoes from the 
Maritime Provinces to Central Canada 
under permit control. To relieve local 
shortages elsewhere until the new crop 


ity | 


replenished supplies, subsidy arrange- 
ments were made, as in the previous year, 
for the transportation of potatoes from 
surplus to deficiency areas and for imports 
from the United States. In the case of 
imports, close co-operation with the War 
Foods Administration in the United States 
was continued and care was taken to see 
that imported supplies were made avail- 
able only in those areas where genuine 
shortages prevailed and where other 
sources of supply were not adequate It 
was also necessary to postpone the first 
seasonal reduction in producer prices for 
one week in view of the late appearance 
of the domestic crop. The crop turned 
out to be a small one with the result that 
supplies in some localities became short 
in the fall and in November arrangements 
again had to be made for the importation 
of potatoes from the United States under 
subsidy. Fortunately, the 1945 crop in 
that country was exceptionally large. 

As in the case of potatoes, the supply 
of other vegetables was adversely affected 
by the late season and poor growing 
conditions. Shortages of cabbage and 
carrots developed in June and, in order to 
allow importers to obtain additional 
supplies from the United States during 
the period of deficiency, the wholesalers’ 
markup was raised one cent per pound on 
imported cabbage sold between June 5 
and June 30 and by the same amount on 
imported carrots sold between June 5 and 
July 15. Retail ceilings remained un- 
changed, the retail trade absorbing the 
increased. cost. In addition, the regular 
reduction in ceilings on beets, cabbage, 
carrots, parsnips and turnips which was 
to have occurred on the Ist of July, was 
postponed two weeks in a further effort 
to facilitate the importation of produce 
from the United States until the local 
crops were ready for market. The below 
average harvests of a number of vege- 
tables meant that imports were required 
sooner after the growing season and in 
much larger quantities than usual. 

The 1945 fruit crops were very poor, 
apart from those in British Columbia, 
and like vegetables were slow in coming 
to market. The Ontario crops of pears 
and plums were virtual failures and that 
of peaches was 30 per cent lower than 
in the preceding year. In view of the 
marked decline of growers’ returns from 
these fruits, the Board authorized an in- 
crease in ceiling prices for Ontario 
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peaches—there was little point in raising 
the domestic ceilings for pears and plums 
since so few were harvested. As a means 
of improving the supply of pears and 
plums, the period during which these 
fruits could be rmported on the basis of 
United States ceilings was continued later 
than usual, and when domestic ceilings 
on pears did come into effect they re- 
mained in force only until the 31st of 
October instead of the usual date three 
months later. 


In view of the small apple crops in 
Central and Eastern Canada, the ceilings 
on apples produced in these areas were 
raised and in order to supplement the 
supply, an increase in the .ceiling for 
British Columbia McIntosh apples sold 
east of the Head of the Lakes was author- 
ized. Except for a few adjustments de- 
signed to encourage better distribution, 
ceiling prices for strawberries and rasp- 
berries were substantially the same as 
in 1944. The late strawberry crop, how- 


7% 


ever, necessitated a postponement of one 


week in the scheduled price reduction. 


The method of controlling the prices 
of some of the 1945 fruit crops in Ontario 
was improved by setting a standard 
maximum markup between the growers’ 
ceiling and the retail price regardless of 
the channels of distribution through 
which the fruit was marketed. 
vious years, maximum prices for fruit 
had varied with the method of distribu- 
tion, particularly in the Niagara district 


where a considerable amount of fruit is— 


transported by truck. The orders govern- 
ing the 1945 crops of cherries, peaches, 
pears, plums and grapes, therefore, estab- 
lished a “trucking zone” within which 
the combined markup of the shipper or 
trucker and the wholesaler was not to 
exceed the markups taken by a whole- 
saler buying directly from a grower. 
Ceiling prices for oranges had been 
based on ceilings in the United States 
following the removal of the special im- 
port subsidy at the end of 1944. In 
November, 1945, however, United States’ 
ceiling prices for citrus fruits were sus- 
pended and to prevent a substantial rise 
of orange prices in Canada, it was neces- 
sary to base Canadian ceilings on those 
prevailing in the United States just prior 
to the time when they were suspended. 
The reinstatement of citrus fruit ceilings 
in the United States in January, 1946, 


In pre- 


permitted a return to the previous 
arrangement of basing Canadian ceilings 
on current United States ceilings, plus 
transportation and customary _ trade 
margins. 


G. CANNED Fruits AND VEGETABLES 


Because of the poor crops, the pack of 
canned fruits and’ vegetables in 1945 was 
only about 60 per cent of the previous 
year’s volume. In order to ensure that 
an apropriate part of the much dimin- 
ished crops was canned, the subsidies 
paid during the previous season were 
continued. In the case of peaches, the 
tree fruit subsidy (payable through the 
canners to growers of fruits for process- 
ing) was increased in line with the in- 
‘erease permitted for peaches sold on the 
fresh fruit market. There was no <sig- 
nificant change in the ceiling price struc- 
ture for canned fruits and vegetables. 

As in the previous year, it was neces- 
sary to require producers of canned fruits 
and tomato products to retain a certain 
percentage of their output for distribu- 
tion to priority users. For other canned 
goods, notably peas, beans, and corn, 
the system of retaining sufficient supplies 
for priority users was simplified in view 
of the reduction of military requirements 
as the war came to an end. Instead of 
requiring companies to retain a specified 
percentage of their output in a common 
pool for distribution, certain companies 
turned over the required supplies to the 
procuring agencies. 

In the fall of 1944, the Board arranged 
for a further purchase of canned grape- 
fruit juice at an appreciable trading loss 
to supplement the supply of vitamin “C”’ 
in the Canadian diet. The amount deliv- 
ered in 1945 (about 295,000 cases) was 
much smaller than in the previous year, 
in part owing to the short grapefruit crop 
in the United States. However, an addi- 
tional quantity of vitamin “C” was made 
available in Canada through the large 
amount of canned tomatoes and tomato 
juice available from the 1944 domestic 
pack and through the processing, for 
domestic sale, of apple juice fortified with 
vitamin “C.” Taking into account the 
smaller deliveries of grapefruit juice in 
1945 and the substantial decline in the 
pack of tomatoes and tomato juice, the 
Board has authorized the Commodity 
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Prices Stabilization Corporation to ar- 
range for procurement of 700,000 cases of 
grapefruit juice in 1946. 


H. Sucar 


Distribution of world sugar supplies 
continued under international allocation 
during 1945. While world production 
of sugar remained restricted over the 
year, the already heavy demand was fur- 
ther intensified by the needs of liberated 
areas. As a result, the Combined Food 
Board found it necessary to reduce the 
amounts of sugar allocated to relatively 
better situated countries, of which 
Canada was one. The smaller Canadian 
supply involved! reductions in the rations 
available to consumers and industrial 
and quota users twice during the year. 
The effect of the two changes was a re- 
duction in the consumer ration from 26 
pounds per capita in 1944 to 19 pounds 
per capita in 1945. Reductions were 
also made in the number of preserves 
coupons becoming valid, thus decreasing 
the potential use of these coupons for 
sugar purchases. 

Industrial and quota users were also 
faced with severe reductions in their 
allocations of sugar. The reduction in 
the amount of sugar available created 
serious problems for manufacturers using 
sugar, notably bakers and producers of 
soft drinks and confectionery items. 
Manufacturers of soft drinks, who, after 
the second cut in sugar quotas in July, 
were reduced to 50 per cent of their 1941 
usage, were permitted to increase their 
prices by 10 cents per case. Retailers 
were required to absorb the increased cost 
in view of the greater dollar and cents 
retail margins which they had been able’ 
to obtain since the imposition of the 25 
per cent excise tax in 1941, and in view 
of the generally high volume of retail 
business. 


I, Oms AND Fats 


Supplies of animal and vegetable cils 
and fats in Canada during 1945 were 
diminished as a result of the world-wide 
shortage. The Combined Food Board 
continued its work in controlling the dis- 
tribution of supplies as between countries 
and reductions in consumption in the 
United States, the United Kingdom and 
Canada were agreed upon at the tripartite 
Washington conference in April, 1945, in 
an effort to help in meeting the urgent 


needs of liberated areas. For Canada, 
this involved a material reduction in her 
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imports of animal fats and vegetable oils — 


at the same time that domestic production 
of lard was falling off with the decline in 
hog slaughterings. This curtailed supply 
was reflected in reduced production of 
shortening and made it necessary to main- 
tain quota controls over distribution of 
oils and fats in Canada. It also reduced 
the supply of materials for making soap 
and, to maintain essential supplies of bar 
soap for consumers, it was necessary to 
limit the use of oils and fats in the manu- 
facture of the more expensive packaged 
soaps. 

Since delivery of oils and fats to 
Canada fell seriously short of the alloca- 
tions through the Combined Food Board, 
arrangements were made at the end of the 
year to make up part of the deficiency by 
three emergency bulk purchases. Nego- 
tiations were entered into with the United 
States for the purchase of five million 
pounds of lard, an equal amount of short- 
ening and a thousand tons of soya bean 
oil for delivery early in 1946. Trading 
losses were involved in these purchases. 


J. OrHER FoopstTurrs 
During the summer of 1945, a critical 
shortage of dry corn developed. Because 


of the late spring and the poor growing 
weather for the feed crops, farm market- 
ings of corn were smaller than anticipated. 
As in the previous year, it was necessary 
to control the disposition of corn stocks 
by processors and elevators in Ontario 
and Quebec. In order to provide for 
essential supplies of domestic starch, corn 
syrup, and industrial starch for the textile 
program, the Board had to divert stocks 
of corn from distillers to these more 
essential uses. While the control over 
corn stocks was removed in September 
when supplies from the 1944 crop had 
been used up, the 1945 crop was a 
poor one and a considerable part of 
Canadian requirements can only be met 
by imports on which substantial subsidies 
are necessary. 

The supply of rice available to Canada 
was some 46 per cent below normal usage 
during the year. There is an acute world 
shortage of this grain and the Combined 
Food Board continued its difficult task of 
allocating supplies as between countries. 
In view of the limited Canadian supply, 
priority continued to be given to the needs 
of the population of Oriental extraction. 
The import subsidy on rice was renewed 
for 1945 and was payable on a maximum 
import of 20,000 tons, though considerably 
less was, in fact, obtained. 


V. FARM EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The demands for farm machinery, feeds 
and other agricultural supplies remained 
very large in 1945 and generally exceeded, 
in some cases by a wide margin, the 
available supphes. Production of farm 
implements increased during the year 
though of course not enough to satisfy the 
accumulated demand. Output of pro- 
cessed feeds also increased and the hay 
crop was larger than in 1944. But the 
coarse grain crops were considerably 
lower and necessitated careful allocation 
of the supply. Ceiling prices for feeds, 
farm equipment, and other supplies were 
in most cases the same as in 1944 though 
towards the end of 1945 some rela- 
tively small increases were authorized for 
imported farm machinery. As in earlier 
years, considerable subsidy payments and 
trading losses were involved in maintain- 
ing price ceilings for binder twine and 
fertilizers. At the same time, the whole 


structure of feed prices remained depen- 
dent upon the very important outlays 
through the Department of Agriculture 
on barley and oats equalization payments, 
on feed wheat subsidies and on feed grain 
transportation. 

While the major subsidies on farmers’ 
supplies were continued during the year, 
all subsidies were frequently reviewed in 
the light of the Government’s policy of | 
reducing and eliminating subsidy pay- 
ments at the earliest feasible time. The 
new import subsidy policy introduced in 
January, 1946, which narrowed the field 
in which import subsidies could be paid, 
had the effect of making a number of 
farmers’ supplies ineligible for subsidy, 
though such important items as certain 
fertilizer materials and pesticides, binder- 
twine materials, feeds, and seeds remained 
eligible. 


A. Farm MaAcHINERY 


In 1945 the need for farm machinery in 
Canada remained extremely large and 
demand very heavy. The calls on Cana- 
dian agriculture to maintain the highest 
possible level of output were increased 
even further by the enormous food 
requirements of liberated areas. The 
need for farm equipment was further 
enhanced by the continued shortage of 
farm help and by the accumulation of 
demand resulting from the restricted out- 
put of machinery during the war follow- 
ing upon the restricted purchases in the 
depressed period of the ’thirties. 

The specific production quotas which 
limited output in the 1944-45 season were 
removed for the 1945-46 season by an 
‘order issued in May, 1945. However, the 
larger manufacturers were still required to 
submit their production schedules to the 
Administrator for approval. Importers 
were allowed to bring in any supplies they 
could obtain from the United States, 
where a similar control was exercised over 
the larger manufacturers. The remaining 
control over production was eliminated 
after V-J Day in both countries, but this 
action did not have any pronounced or 
rapid: effect on production owing to the 
searelty of such important materials and 
component parts as sheet. steel and malle- 
able and grey iron castings. Neverthe- 
less, it is hoped that Canadian production 
of farm machinery in 1945-46 wil! be 
approximately 25 per cent greater than 
during the preceding season. Production 
of some implements will be up more than 
others—ploughs and cultivators for ex- 
ample—and output of a few will be lower 
than in the preceding season. 

When production controls were fully 
removed, the possibility of dispensing 
with the rationing of farm machinery was 
thoroughly considered. But the immedi- 
ate demand was still much in excess of 
the supply and rationing was kept in 
force during the harvesting season, It 
was finally discontinued on the Ist of 
October, when the seasonal demand had 
fallen off and when there was good reason 
to expect that supplies would be larger 
next season. 

Large quantities of farm equipment— 
about 20,000 tons—were produced for the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration in 1944-45 and plans were 
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made for a small production in 1945-46. 
Some 15,000 tons of the 1944-45 supply 
was. also set aside for distribution under 
the Veterans’ Land Act but only half of 
this was taken up and the rest was 
released for more general sale. Provision 
for another 15,000: tons for distribution 
under the Veterans’ Land Act was made 
by manufacturers in the 1945-46 season. 

In June, 1944, the War Exchange Tax 
and customs duties on imports of farm 
machinery and parts from the United 
States. were removed and importers were 
required to reduce their prices by an 
equivalent amount (except in the case of 
parts imported for further manufacture). 
During 1945 a number of increases were 
authorized by the United States Office of - 
Price Administration in the prices of farm 
machinery and parts. While these in- 
creases were not marked, in a number of 
instances importers could not reasonably 
absorb the higher cost and it was neces- 
sary to permit some advances in ceiling 
prices. None of the adjustments was 
large and the retail prices of imported 
machinery in most cases remained lower 
than those prevailing before the War 
Exchange Tax and custom duties were 
removed. 


B. Freps 


The crops of feed grains were notably 
lower in 1945 than in 1944. The oat crop 
was down 24 per cent and barley 20 per 
cent, and almost all of the decline was 
concentrated in the Prairie Provinces. 
Though the hog population was decreas- 
ing, the cattle and poultry populations 
were well maintained and the demand for 


feed grains was much in excess of the 


current production. Even by using up 
the carry-over and by drastically curtail- 
ing exports, the supplies of feed grains are 
barely sufficient to last until the next crop. » 
Moreover, the poor crops in the Prairies 
resulted in acute local shortages which 
necessitated the prohibition of shipments 
to the East from certain areas in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan until the end of 
November and the establishment of feed- 
banks in the worst-hit districts. 

Hay production was heavy in Eastern 
Canada in 1945, but there were short- 
ages of this important fodder in the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
Output of mill feeds, a major by-product 
of flour milling, was somewhat larger 


than in 1944 as flour production rose to 
record levels. Domestic requirements, 
however, have been extremely large and 
as a consequence exports have been fur- 
ther reduced. The demand for high pro- 
tein feeds has also been very heavy 
though the protein meal by-products from 
the crushing of peanuts, copra, and palm 
kernels, which were bulk purchased as 
part of the oils and fats programs, have 
helped to sustain the supply. 

Apart from a few such special pur- 
chases, the main function of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board in relation 
to feeds is the maintenance of price ceil- 
ings. Most feeds sold during the year 
at, or slightly below, their ceilings. 
While the ceiling price to buyers of barley 
remained the same, there was an increase 
in the advance equalization payment on 
barley to the producers. This payment, 
made through the Canadian Wheat Board, 
was increased from 15 to 20 cents a 
bushel in October when the export of 
barley was prohibited and farmers could 
no longer obtain the five cent premium 
on exports to the malting trade in the 
United States. 
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C. Oruer Farm SuPPLIES 


Supplies of fertilizers were still not 
sufficient to meet all demands, but prices — 
did not change from their 1944 levels 
partly because of the continuance of sub- 
sidies and bulk purchase arrangements. 
No major price problems arose during 
the year in connection with pesticides. 
Maximum prices were set for new prod- 
ucts such as D.D.T. An acute shortage 
of nicotine sulphate, a fruit tree spray, 
led to the imposition of distribution con- 
trols in the early part of the year and an 
emergency bulk purchase was made. The 
restrictlons were removed in September. 

The maintenance of ceiling prices on 
bindertwine continued to involve heavy 
import subsidies on Mexican sisal and, 
indirectly, even more costly bulk pur- 
chases of American hemp which was for 
some time used in rope in order to re-_ 
lease for bindertwine some of the African 
sisal which it replaced. By October, 
African sisal supplies improved to the 
point where it was possible to discontinue 
the costly purchases of the American 
product. Canada’s requirements of Afri- 
can sisal for the first half of 1946 are 
being bulk purchased from the British 
Ministry of Supply. 


VI. TEXTILES 


Though the end of the war brought 
the time nearer when world supplies of 
textiles would be adequate, there was 
little improvement during 1945. Indeed, 
in the early months of the year, war 


requirements increased at the same time™ 


that the relief needs of liberated areas 
were accelerating the drain on available 
supplies. Output of textiles in the major 
producing countries continued to be res- 
tricted by deterioration in the supply and 
efficiency of labour and, in Continental 
Europe, also by disorganized transport 
and shortage of fuel and machinery. 
While the end of the war brought prompt 
curtailment in the 
demand, relief needs remained very large 
and production throughout the world 
was slow to increase. 

As a claimant nation, dependent on 
imports from the United States and the 
United Kingdom for a substantial pro- 
duction of her needs, Canada experienced 


heavy military: 


with growing force the effects of the 
world shortage of textiles. Throughout 
1944, procurement from these countries 
had become increasingly difficult and in 
the latter part of that year imports de- 
creased substantially. In the first half 
of 1945, shortages of labour further 
restricted output in Britain and in the 
United States, and large quantities of 
textiles were diverted to war and relief 
requirements. As a consequence, Can- 
ada’s allocations of yarns and _ fabrics 
were again reduced, and it was not until 
the final quarter of the year that the 
sharply declining trend was arrested. 
Supplies of cotton and worsted fabrics 
imported during 1945 were considerably 
lower than during 1944 and though im- 
ports of cotton fabrics increased towards 
the end of the year they were still very 
materially below requirements and there 
was no early prospect of an adequate 
supply. | 
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_ Continuous efforts were made to sus- 
tain and increase domestic production of 
yarns and fabrics. With the advice and 
on the recommendation of the Board, 
National Selective Service intensified its 
efforts to maintain and to increase the 
working force in the spinning and weav- 
ing mills, and in addition the Board, in 
conjunction with the Department of 
Labour, assisted in setting up plant train- 
ing schools designed to improve the use 
of existing manpower. These measures 
undoubtedly helped to check the loss of 
workers and to sustain primary produc- 
tion. While they prevented an even 
worse situation from developing, they did 
not overcome the shortage of labour and 
production, during 1945, barely held its 
ground, and in the important case of 
cotton fabrics was somewhat lower than 
in the previous year. 

Thus total textile supplies—home 
produced and imported—were smaller in 
1945 than in 1944. Since military 
requirements remained substantial during 
the first half of the year, there was a 
further restriction in supplies of fabrics 
and yarns available for civilian use. 
While the later cancellation of military 
contracts provided some relief, supplies 
were still far from adequate and new 
demands from reconverting industries 
appeared on the scene, such as those for 
upholstery for automobiles. Meanwhile, 
consumer demand continued to expand at 
an even more rapid rate than during the 
previous year. The high public expendi- 
ture on textile products had already 
depleted retail inventories, and with the 
curtailment in production of garments in 
the latter part of 1944 and the first part 
of 1945, these mounting purchases 
threatened to produce widespread short- 
ages of essential garments. Moreover, the 
large scale demobilization of service 
personnel in the latter half of the year 
much increased the demand for staple 
items of men’s apparel, and pointed to 
serious shortages of these garments. 


It was to forestall the development of - 


such acute shortages that the Board took 
action early in the year to extend its 
allocation and production controls over 
yarns and fabrics and to widen greatly its 
system of production directives. By con- 
trolling the flow of fabrics and by direct- 
ing maximum production of essential 
garments, these measures were designed 
_ to achieve the most effective use of the 


limited supply of yarns, fabric and labour 
available for civilian manufacture. They 
represented a further development of the 
positive policy of seeing that essentials 
were produced in the largest feasible 
volume. They diverted materials and 
production capacity to needed production 
and thus away from non-essential output. 
While there were many difficulties and 
problems, these measures did have the 
general effect of checking the decline and 
in many important cases of increasing the 
production of essential garments. Though 
production was not sufficient to meet all 
demands, the trend was in the right direc- 
tion and the critical situation which had 
threatened was averted. 

These difficult problems of supply 
meant that the pressures on ceiling prices 
remained severe throughout the year. A 
number of steps were therefore taken to 
improve and strengthen price control and 
to maintain price-quality relationships. 
Moreover, as an integral part of price 
control policy, specific provisions were 
included in many of the directive pro- 
grams to maintain and to increase prod- 
uction of lower priced lines. In accord- 
ance with government policy, all subsidies 
were thoroughly reviewed and early in 
1946 certain reductions were made as a 
first step towards their ultimate removal. 


A. PropuctTion DIRECTIVES 


The measures taken in the spring of 
1945 to provide for reasonable supplies of 
essential garments were an extension of 
the system of production directives which 
had been begun in 1943 and had been 
successful in increasing the output of 
essential types of knitted wear, children’s 
clothing and work clothing. As a basis . 
for the expanded program, a list of gar- 
ments which included most important 
articles of clothing was drawn up and 
production quotas were established for 
these garments, at levels designed to meet 
the genuine needs of the population and 
limited only by the facts of the fabric 
and yarn supply. In an effort to check 
the trend towards the manufacture of 
higher priced garments, each producer 
was required to distribute his quota in the 
same proportion in each price range as in 
1942. The large fabric requirements for 
this comprehensive program, in some 
cases representing most of the available 
supply of the fabric concerned, necessi- 
tated the introduction of formal controls 


over the distribution of fabrics. In order 
to check the results of the program and to 
deal with difficulties and abuses, provision 
was made for monthly reports of directed 
production by price ranges from garment 
manufacturers. 

The problems involved in so large a 
program in such a varied and complex 
industry were many and the Board relied 
greatly on the co-operation of manufac- 
turers. The successful scheduling of 
garment production was largely depen- 
dent. on establishing a flow of fabrics in 
appropriate quantities and price ranges. 
This undertaking was complicated by the 
time-lag between the production of fabric 
and the manufacture of garments. In 
some instances, arrangements undertaken 
at. the outset of the program could not be 
fully reflected in the production of gar- 
ments for a period of several months. The 
uncertainty and delay in obtaining im- 
ported fabrics resulted in serious deficien- 
cies in the supply of certain materials, and 
handicapped the production of some gar- 
ments during the early stages of the 
program—difficulties which were only 
partly overcome by substitution of other 
suitable fabrics and by further depletion 
of working inventories. In the latter part 
of the year, however, larger imports of 
cotton fabrics and procurement of surplus 
military fabrics for civilian. use helped to 
fill the more serious gaps in the required 
supply. 

There were other difficulties. Some 
of the rayon mills did not produce the 
required quantities of lower-priced 
fabrics and special steps had to be taken 
to correct this situation. Throughout 
the garment industry there was a strong 
tendency to shift into higher-priced lines 
‘which the directive program did not 
entirely succeed in counteracting. Then 
there was the difficult problem of deal- 
ing with manufacturers who had com- 
menced business in 1944 and who had no 
suitable historical record upon which to 
base a directive quota. And _ finally, 
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while co-operation from manufacturers ~ 


was generally good, it was less easy to 
enlist the active support of the trade after 
the war ended. 

But despite these difficulties, produc- 
tion was substantially increased by the 
directive program. Fabrics were diverted 
away from less essential production into 
needed output. Through more efficient 
use of the limited supplies of yarns and 
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fabrics, the critical and widespread short- 
ages of needed garments which threatened 
earlicr in the year have been largely 
averted and the special needs of demob- 
ilized service personnel have been met 
to the largest feasible degree with a 
minimum of dislocations to the regular 
civilian supply. . 

A considerable part of the directive 
program is being continued into 1946. 
Though the cancellation of military con- 
tracts both in Canada and in the United 
States brought some relief towards the 
end of the year, domestic production of 
yarns and fabrics has not yet increased 
much and it is still quite impracticable 
to obtain a sufficient volume of imports. 
Thus, while a number of directives were 
not renewed in 1946 and while control 
over the distribution of some fabrics was 
made less formal, most of the important 
directives were continued,* and suitable 
machinery was-maintained to see that 
manufacturers receive the required 
fabrics and yarns. 

Various parts of the production direct- 
ive program are discussed in the follow- 
ing sections on woollen and worsted 
goods, cotton goods and rayon goods. 
Knit goods are not dealt with separately 
in this report since there were few new 
developments during the year. The direc- 
tives which had been introduced for most 
knit goods prior to 1945, were continued 
(with one new addition, adults’ knitted 
woollen outerwear) and notwithstanding 
severe shortages of knitting yarns, pro- 
duction was maintained. 


B. WoouLen Goons 


The supply of woollen and worsted 
fabrics and yarns available for civilian 
use was substantially reduced in 1945. 
Canadian production continued to be 
restricted by shortages of labour, and in 
the first half of the year heavy military 
requirements diverted a substantial part 
of the worsted supply. In addition, a 
considerable yardage of woollen fabrics 
was produced to provide for Canada’s 
commitments to the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
At the same time, imports of fabrics did 


* Including woollen work clothing, boys’ and 
children’s woollen clothing, men’s suits, men’s 
cotton work clothing, men’s and boys’ furnish- 
ings, children’s and infants’ cotton clothing, 
women’s low-priced dresses, women’s lingerie, 
knitted underwear, and hosiery. 
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not come up to expectations. Faced with 
a restricted production and heavy 
demands at home, for export and for 
relief, the United Kingdom reduced sub- 
stantially the somewhat increased alloca- 
tion which had been negotiated for 
Canada in the preceding year; the special 
allocation of worsted cloth for the re- 
quirements of demobilized servicemen 
was left undisturbed. 

In these circumstances, controls over 


production and distribution of fabrics 


had to be further developed. The Wool 
Administration of the Board had pre- 
viously taken steps to increase produc- 
tion through its system of licensing all 
fabrics, through the formal direction of 
worsted fabric production, and through 
the control of distribution of all weaving 
and knitting yarns. These measures 
were supplemented early in 1945 by a 
formal directive to all weavers requiring 
the production of specified quotas of all 
woollen and worsted fabrics. To imple- 
ment, this directive, the Board gave mills 
every practicable assistance in the pro- 
curement of yarns and labour. Addi- 
tional steps were taken to assure the most 
effective use of fabric supplies. Duirect- 
ives carrying a priority in the procure- 
ment of fabrics were already in force for 
essential children’s clothing and for 
men’s work clothing. New directives 
were issued in the spring of 1945 estab- 
lishing six-month quotas for men’s suits, 
overcoats, topcoats, separate trousers, 
caps and work shirts, and women’s coats, 
suits, dresses, shirts and work slacks. 
Provision was also made for essential 
industrial requirements, for a modest 
quantity of retail counter goods, for 
merchant tailor supplies, and for neces- 
sary clothing not under directive such as 
civilian uniforms and clerical garments. 

Fabric requirements for this program 
called for the entire visible supply of 
woollen and worsted fabrics, and neces- 
sitated formal control over the flow of 
fabrics to prevent dissipation to non- 
essential uses. Accordingly, the Wool 
Administration issued an order restrict- 
ing the sale and delivery of all woollen 


-and worsted cloths to those garment 


manufacturers or wholesalers holding 
fabric purchase authorizations. These 
authorizations were issued concurrently 
with directives and entitled the holder 
to place orders with his normal supplier 
for a maximum stipulated yardage. 
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Where a manufacturer or wholesaler was 
unsuccessful in procuring this authorized 
yardage, he advised the Board of his 
deficiency and assistance was given in 
filling such balances from any unbooked 
weaving capacity. Most deficiencies 
were overcome with the exception of 
some resulting from reduced imports. 


By these means, the flow of fabrics was 
guided towards production of essential 
garments and away from non-essential 
uses. Progress of directed production was 
checked by monthly reports and every 
feasible effort was made to see that all 
fabrics obtained under priority were used 
for the purpose intended. Though many 


difficulties were encountered, production 


of woollen and worsted garments was well 
up to the directive quotas by the end of 
the year. 

Particular emphasis was placed on 
production of men’s suits and overcoats 
having in mind the needs of demobilized 
service personnel. In the case of suits, a 
special priority system provides each 
serviceman when discharged with a certi- 
ficate entitling him to priority in the 
purchase of a suit. Retailers are assured 
replacement of suits sold against these 
certificates on presenting them to the 
manufacturer and the manufacturer 
retains 35 per cent of the suits he is 
required to produce under his regular 
directive for delivery against certificates 
as well as the additional production from 
the special supply of British worsted 
fabrics distributed through the Canadian 
Wool Board. 


C. Corron Goops 


The civilian supply of cotton fabrics 
was also lower in 1945 than in 1944. 
Canadian production was somewhat lower 
than in the preceding year and imports 
were down quite sharply. Allocations 
from the United States of fabrics and 
yarns were substantially reduced and 
increasing difficulty was experienced in 
procuring the amount allocated despite 
special assistance from the United States 
authorities. The allocations were very 
low in the second and third quarters of 
the year and though the amount allocated 
in the last quarter was raised considerably 
the actual deliveries did not keep pace, 

In view of these shortages of fabric, 
additional measures were required to 


sustain the production of essential gar- 
ments, though no formal and compre- 
hensive system of fabric priorities like 
that instituted for woollens and worsteds 
was adopted. In the spring of 1945, 
directives were established for the staple 
lines of women’s and men’s apparel and 
for all work clothing, carrying a priority 
in the procurement of fabrics and labour. 
These garment directives were supple- 
mented by a formal directive to cotton 
weavers setting quotas for the production 
of staple fabrics, and by requiring fabric 
suppliers to divert all suitable fabrics to 
garment manufacturers under directive, 
and after providing for essential indus- 
trial and institutional needs. 

Notwithstanding the diversion of suit- 
able domestic fabrics towards directed 
garment production, deficiencies of some 
fabrics developed as a result of the reduc- 
tion of imports from the United States. 
Manufacturers of men’s shirts and work 
clothing were particularly affected and 
for some time output of shirts and work 
clothing was considerably below produc- 
tion quotas. While somewhat larger 1m- 
ports in the last quarter and distribution 
of some surplus military fabrics helped to 
meet these deficiencies, the accumulated 
loss of production, for shirts in particular, 
has not yet been made up. 


D. Rayon Goons 


Supplies of rayon fabrics for use in 
garments were somewhat reduced in 1945 
owing to the continued diversion of 
Canadian viscose yarn capacity to the 
production of high-tenacity yarn for tire 
fabrics, and to reduced imports of yarns 
and fabrics from the United Kingdom 
and the United States. In the fourth 
quarter, the United States cancelled the 
allocation system under which the Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation 
had been bulk-purchasing substantial 
quantities of acetate and viscose yarn. 
Only a small portion of the amount that 
had been expected under the allocation 
could be obtained. However, since it 
occurred late in the year, this develop- 
ment had comparatively little effect on 
the fabric supply in 1945, and during the 
year the total yardage of rayon fabrics 
should have been sufficient to meet essen- 
tial requirements. In fact, however, there 
were shortages in the supply of lower- 
priced fabrics which resulted from 
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increasing substitution of higher-priced 
lines. The consequent restriction in the 
flow of cheaper fabrics to garment makers 
curtailed output of low-priced rayon gar- 
ments and resulted in growing shortages 
at the retail level. 

To offset this adverse tendency, controls 
were introduced designed to restore the 
flow of lower-priced fabrics. Based on 
the requirements of garment manufac- 
turers for fabrics to meet their directed 
quotas in the lower-priced lines, rayon 
mills were given distribution schedules 
and were required to apportion their 
production according to the quantities and 
price ranges stipulated in these schedules. 
These measures meant a_ substantial 
change in the existing pattern of produc- 
tion and distribution of rayon fabrics and 
necessitated a considerable period of 
adjustment before the desired result 
could be achieved. Moreover, at the end 
of the war, some of the rayon mills were 
loath to change the character of their 
production and the nature of their distri- 
bution. The result was that the shortage 
of lower-priced fabrics continued, and the 
Board had to take special action to obtain 
compliance and had to continue the con- 
trols over the rayon mills for the first six 
months of 1946. 


E. Removau or ReEsrrRicrivE REGULA- 
TIONS 


Though there were many problems of 
supply during the year, the Board almost 
finished removing the purely restrictive 


types of control which were instituted at. 


the height of the wartime emergency. 
Reliance was placed on positive measures 
designed to get the production which was 
needed—on requiring manufacturers to 
produce sufficient quantities of essentials 
rather than on preventing them from 
producing non-essentials. While ithe 


\ 


directive program did have the effect of — 


curtailing the output of less essential 
goods by diverting fabric to essential 
uses, manufacturers were usually free to 
utilize any fabrics that were not re- 


quired for directed production in what-. 


ever manner they saw fit. 


All but two of the restrictive orders 
concerned with textiles were removed 
during the year, and it is of interest to 
add that all such restrictions concerning 
footwear and all but one in the sphere of 
leather were terminated. At the year 


end, there only remained in force an 
order confining the use of fleece fabrics 
to underwear, children’s and infants’ 
clothing and linings for gloves and foot- 
wear; and one other to do with length 
and sweep restrictions on women’s, 
misses’ and children’s cotton and rayon 
wear. Restrictions rescinded during 1945 
include: the conservation and styling 
controls on all woollen outerwear, work 
clothing, men’s and women’s evening 
wear, hosiery, knitted lingerie and such 
household textile products as_ sheets, 
pillow cases, towels and curtains; con- 
trols on the use of elastic in the manu- 
facture of girdles, corsets, medical gar- 
ments and other clothing; use and dis- 
tribution restrictions on kapok, raw silk, 
nylon yarn, and cotton duck. Restric- 
tions on the export of textiles from 
Canada however, have been maintained. 
The system of export quotas providing 
for the modest requirements of those 
countries normally dependent on Canada 
operated throughout 1945, and has been 
continued into 1946. 


F. Prick PRoBLEMS 


In view of the continuing shortage of 
textile supplies, it was not surprising that 
the pressure on ceiling prices remained 
severe.: Nevertheless, ceilings were gen- 
erally held and in a number of cases 
price control was strengthened and im- 
proved. Some price increases were 
authorized but these were principally the 
result of changes in subsidies which took 
place early in 1946. 

The main problems of price control 
in 1945 were concerned with the main- 
tenance of appropriate relationships be- 
tween price and quality and with the 
provision of sufficient supplies of lower- 
priced lines. The production directives 
were the principal means of dealing with 
this latter problem. The maintenance 
of quality in relation to price was the 
subject of a number of investigations in 
some cases requiring remedial action. 

One such investigation was a thorough 
survey of manufacturers’ prices of men’s 
and boys’ shirts, pyjamas and flatcut 
underwear, undertaken because of numer- 
ous complaints that the prices of these 
articles were higher than in the basic 
period. Manufacturers were required to 
submit details of costs and of selling 
prices and samples of fabrics covering 
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all their lines, together with data on 
the most nearly comparable basic period 
lines. The review brought to light a 
number of cases in which quality had 
been reduced without appropriate price 
reductions. As a result, new price fixa- 
tions were issued, and in some cases 
maximum retail markups were reduced, 
and in a number of cases it was expected 
that an appreciable reduction in retail 
selling prices would result. Careful 
investigations into the quality of knit 
goods were also made during the year 
and in some cases it was discovered that 
there had been considerable deterioration 
in quality since the basic period. In 
these instances, manufacturers were re- 
quired to improve the quality, or appro- 
priate reductions were made in the sell- 
ing price. 

Other steps were taken to improve the 
effectiveness of price control. The order 
restricting retailers’ markups on sales of 
women’s and’ children’s dresses, coats and 
suits to a specified maximum percentage, 
which was issued in 1944, was supple- 
mented by setting maximum markups for 
wholesalers. In addition, this principle 
of setting a standard maximum markup 
for retail and wholesale transactions was 
extended to men’s and boys’ clothing, 
though like the order on women’s wear 
the standard percentage markup did not 
supersede the basic period markup when 
the latter percentage was lower. For the 
purpose of enforcement it was also neces- 
sary to require manufacturers to show 
their name or other identification on each 
garment no matter when the garment had 
been manufactured. This requirement 
had originally applied only to garments - 
manufactured after a certain date, and 
enforcement had been impeded by the 
difficulty of proving in court when a gar- 
ment had been made. The regulations 
requiring the proper invoicing of sales 
were also improved to enable Board 
officials to relate invoices to the gouds 
they covered. 

Few price increases were authorized 
during 1945, the principal one being a 
small advance in the manufacturers’ 
price of men’s suits which, however, re- 
sulted in very little change at the retail 
level. The most important pricing dev- 
elopments occurred after the turn of the 
year as a result of reductions in the 
basic subsidies paid on textiles. In ac- 
cordance with the Government’s policy 


of reducing and removing subsidies as 
promptly as feasible, the whole system 
of subsidy payments on textiles was 
thoroughly reviewed by the Board. The 
most important subsidy—that on raw 
cotton—had been based on maintaining 
the manufacturer’s cost at the level pre- 
vailing in February, 1941. Since the 
world price of cotton had risen to almost 
double this figure and since there was no 
reasonable prospect of a decline in world 
prices of such drastic proportions, it was 
decided to increase the basis on which 
the subsidy was calculated by 4 cents 
per pound. At the time of this action 
(March 1, 1946) this was equivalent to 
reducing the subsidy by about one-third. 
The subsidies on raw wool were elimin- 
ated in a number of cases, though here 
the amounts involved were comparatively 
small and, in the case of Empire wools, 
prices had already decreased to a point 
which almost removed the need for sub- 
sidies. In addition, certain domestic sub- 
sidies on worsted yarns and fabrics were 
discontinued. 

These changes involved a number of 
compensating price adjustments for cotton 
yarns and fabrics and) to a lesser extent 
for woollen yarns and fabrics. These 
price increases in turn necessitate price 
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adjustments for garments and other textile 
products made from such fabrics and 
yarns, which will gradually be reflected 
down to retail level. Such increases will 
be held to a minimum, however, and at the 
consumer price level will be comparatively 
small. Price increases at the manufac- 
turing level are being specifically con- 


trolled by the Board and in order to pre-- 


vent unreasonable advances at the whole- 


sale and retail levels the system of stan- 


dard maximum markups already in effect 
for a number of garments has been ex- 
tended to most lines of merchandise con- 
taining cotton or wool. 

The subsidies formerly paid on leather 
used in the manufacture of footwear were 
removed in September, 1945, and retail 


prices of footwear were held at, or close 


to, previous ceiling levels. The subsidy 
paid to tanners of glove and garment 
leather was cancelled early in 1946, 
though in this case appropriate price 
adjustments have been necessary and will 
be carried through to the finished articles. 
In addition, most types of hides and 
leather became ineligible for subsidy on 
March 1, 1946, but it is not expected that 
this change will affect the retail prices of 
articles containing these materials. 


VII. PULP AND PAPER 


As the war came to an end, the demand 
for Canadian pulp and paper products 
became world-wide and increased further. 
Thus, while the efforts made to increase 
supplies were rewarded with some success 
during 1945, it remained necessary for the 
Board to exercise controls over the manu- 
facture and distribution of the supplies 
available. Since many of the United 
Nations, including the United States and 
the United Kingdom, continued to be 
heavily dependent on Canadian supplies, 
an equitable sharing of Canadian produc- 
tion between domestic and export markets 
was still required and the problem of 
apportioning the limited supply was 
complicated by the need to assist in meet- 
ing the urgent requirements of the 
liberated countries of Europe. 

While some external demands went un- 
filled, essential domestic needs were 
met, the United States received its fair 


share of a somewhat larger supply, and 
increased shipments went to Great Britain 
and other allied countries. The expan- 
sion in output which made these enlarged 
shipments possible occurred almost en- 
tirely in the latter half of the year and 
was based on the increased cut of pulp- 


wood in the winter months of 1944-45. 


The special wartime efforts to enlarge the 
cut of pulpwood were continued and 
extended and as the wood began to 
replenish the almost empty storage yards 
of the mills in the summer months, pro- 
duction rose considerably. With the return 
of men from military service, woods 
operations were again expanded this past 
winter with the result that pulp and paper 
production is likely to increase further in 
the latter half of 1946. 

While there was no increase in the 
proportion of Canadian production made 


available in the domestic market during 
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1945, the moderate rise in output 
and the decline in requirements for war 
purposes resulted in a somewhat larger 
supply of pulp and paper products for 
civilian use. In most cases, however, the 
increased supply has not been sufficient to 
meet the unusually high demand, and a 
complete balance between supply and 
demand is not likely to be realized for 
some time yet. This is particularly true 
of those pulp and paper products which 
are used in the packaging of food for 
export and in the housing program. 

It has thus been necessary to continue 
a number of basic controls to assure a 
sufficient supply for essential Canadian 
needs, including allocation and distribu- 
tion controls over pulp, paper, paperboard 
and some converted paper products, and 
export controls over pulpwood. It has 
been possible, however, to rescind most of 
the simplification and standardization 
orders and to remove the formal export 
restrictions over a number of pulp and 
paper products. 


A. NEWSPRINT 


Reflecting the improvement in the 
supply of pulpwood and the restoration 
of electric power supplies which had been 
diverted some years earlier for war needs, 
production of newsprint began to increase 
materially during the summer. Output 
for the full year of 1945 was about 
3,250,000 tons, representing an increase of 
about 9 per cent over 1944 and being 
some 134 per cent greater than the output 
of 1939. Canadian consumers of news- 
print received appreciably more than 
prior to the war, and measures were taken 
to ensure them a fair supply. 

Exports of newsprint remained subject 
to the control of the Administrator until 
the end of the year and shipments were 
made to more than forty countries. 
During the first six months of 1945, news- 
print exports to the United States were 
continued at the 1944 rate, i.e. 200,000 
tons per month. In the third quarter the 
rate was stepped up to 220,000 tons per 
month and for the fourth quarter it was 
230,000 tons per month. Thus, in 1945, 
the United States received approximately 
2,550,000 tons of Canadian newsprint, 
which represented more than 75 per cent 
of the total United States supply, and was 
some 11 per cent in excess of the average 
annual exports to that country during the 


five immediate pre-war years. Overseas 
shipments of Canadian newsprint in 1945 
increased 107,000 tons over 1944 but 
were still considerably below normal. 

By joint agreement Canada and the 
United States provided for shipments. to 
liberated countries and the procedure for 
determining the amounts was worked out 
between the paper control agencies of 
Canada, the United States, and the United 
Kingdom, functioning through the Com- 
bined Raw Materials Board. Under 
these arrangements Canada manufactured 
approximately 70 per cent of the amounts 
shipped. 

In October, following information from 
the War Production Board that control 
over the distribution of newsprint in the 
United States would be terminated at the 
end of the year, the Newsprint Adminis- 
trator announced that allocation of Cana- 
dian newsprint production to all markets, 
other than to Canada, and all the associ- 
ated controls, would be discontinued as 
of the 31st. of December, 1945. Domestic 
allocation of newsprint was still con- 
tinued, though the formal permit system 
controlling the use of newsprint and other 
print paper was replaced at the year end 
by direction of distribution from the mills. 
The industry compensation plan, under 
which wartime burdens were distributed 
amongst all Canadian companies, was also 
terminated at the end of the year. 

With the termination of export alloca- 
tions, Canadian newsprint manufacturers 
are now free to make their own supply 
arrangements in export markets. The 
indications are that more tonnage will be 
available from Canada for the United 
States in each of the first two quarters of | 
1946 than was available in the fourth 
quarter of 1945, though it is improbable 
that even this rate of shipments will be 
sufficient to satisfy the full demand. 
Deliveries of newsprint to the United 
Kingdom in 1946 will be below those of 
1945, because of currency conservation 
measures adopted by the United King- 
dom but shipments to other overseas 
markets are likely to be somewhat larger. 


B. WoopPuLrs 


Canada’s total production of woodpulp 
of all kinds was about 5,590,000 tons in 
1945. This represented an increase of 6 
per cent over 1944 and of 34 per cent over 


1939. Canadian exports of pulps con- 
tinued at more than twice the pre-war 
rate in order to meet increased demands 
and to replace in part Scandinavian sup- 
plies. While some Scandinavian supplies 
became available towards the end of 1945, 
the world demand was such that Cana- 
dian shipments were not affected and, in- 
deed, the demand remained well in excess 
of available supplies. 

As in previous war years, arrangements 
were again made in 1945 with government 
agencies in the United States and the 
United Kingdom regarding the quantities 
that would be allocated to these countries. 
The urgent needs of the United Kingdom 
and other Empire countries for increased 
supplies of pulps were recognized by all 
three countries, and it was agreed that 
Canada should assume the greater share 
of these additional requirements. These 
extra requirements for pulp, coupled with 
the limited pulpwood supply until the new 
cut began to reach the mills in June, 
necessitated a slight reduction in the rate 
of pulp exports to the United States dur- 
ing the first six months of the year. An 
increased rate became possible in the 
second half of the year and the result 
was that total shipments of pulp to the 
United States in the full year were 
slightly higher than in 1944. At 1,130,000 
tons these shipments were 91 per cent 
above the pre-war rate. Shipments to 
the United Kingdom totalled 285,000 tons 
and were five times as great as the pre- 
war average (1935-89). 

Following a policy similar to that 
adopted for newsprint, allocation of 
woodpulp to all external markets was 
discontinued at the end of 1945, and from 
that date pulp manufacturers became 
free to make their own arrangements in 
export markets. However, domestic 
allocation of pulp was continued, for 
without such control it would have been 
quite impracticable to assure adequate 
supplies for the production of pulp and 
paper products in the face of the heavy 
demands for pulp from the United States. 


C. Domestic PAPER ConTROLs 
Print Paper 
_ Throughout 1945, domestic distribu- 
tion of print paper (both newsprint and 
fine printing papers) to newspapers, 
magazines and other publications con- 
tinued to be controlled by quotas set for 
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users by the Administrator of Printing 
and Publishing. As newsprint produc- 
tion increased, it was possible to make 
some upward adjustments in quotas and 
to allow somewhat more flexibility in 
supplying new publications and period- 
icals. In view of the gradual improve- 
ment in the supply of print paper, the 
detailed permit system of distribution 
was discontinued at the year end. But 
since demands were still in excess of 
supplies, it was necessary to maintain 
allocation controls and this was done 
by directing manufacturers and whole- 
salers to make monthly deliveries to 
their customers throughout 1946 at least 
equal to the average rate of delivery 
during 1945 or during the final quarter 
of 1945, whichever was the greater. Com- 
mercial printers were free to use the 


supplies of paper, which they obtained — 


under this system, as they saw fit but 
were asked to continue to give priority 
to more essential needs, such, for exam- 
ple, as school textbooks. As a means 
of ensuring the maximum production of 
fine papers, the order limiting the weights 
and standardizing sizes and grades of 
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book and writing papers is being con-. 


tinued in operation. 


Paper and Converted Paper Products 


Curtailment of military requirements — 


permitted a progressive easing in the 
priority and quota control system over 
the use and distribution of paperboard 
boxes and shipping cases. By late in the 
year these special controls over the use 
of containers had been removed. At 
the same time, however, the heavy 
demand for paperboard necessitated con- 
tinuance of allocations from the mills on 
paperboard used for boxes as well as 
the continuance of the restrictions sim- 
plifying and limiting grades, weights and 
colours of paperboard of boxboard 
grades. Special efforts have been made 
to increase the production of paperboards, 
building boards and roofing materials 
needed for the construction program and 
much of the wartime simplification of 
types of roofing products is being main- 
tained. 

Most of the simplification restrictions 
concerned with converted paper products 
were withdrawn during the last six 
months of the year. At the year end 
there remained only maximum weight 
restrictions on paper bags and envelopes 
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and two orders designed to conserve 
woodpulp used in the manufacture of 
bread wraps and paper towels. Distri- 
bution controls over converted paper 
products at the wholesale and retail 
levels have been made more flexible so as 
to permit diversion of supplies to vet- 
erans and other new entrants into 
business. 


Wrapping Paper 

Since all types of brown paper, such 
as kraft for wrapping and making bags 
and multi-wall sacks, continued to be in 
short supply, the quotas for specific uses 
had to be. maintained throughout the 
year. Towards the end of the year, it 
was feasible to raise mill quotas and 
to ease to some extent the restrictions 
on distribution of wrapping paper at 
the wholesale level. But in view of the 
abnormally heavy demands for brown 
papers, distribution controls are being 
continued into 1946. 


VIII. LUMBER AND 


The shortage of labour for woods 
operations and in the sawmills continued 
to be the main cause of supply and price 
problems in the sphere of lumber and 
lumber products. Although production in 
1945 was as high as the previous year’s 
4,700 million board feet, it was quite 
insufficient to fill domestic and export 
requirements and the pressure on price 
ceilings thus remained severe. While the 
existing ceiling structure was generally 
held, some adjustments were necessary 
both to deal with financial difficulties of 
producers and in connection with the 
gradual removal of subsidies. 


A. LUMBER 


While manufacturers’ ceilings in most 
cases remained unchanged, ceilings for 
hardwood flooring were raised, the 
consumer subsidy on lumber was removed, 
and certain other adjustments were 
required. Hardwood flooring was becom- 
ing extremely scarce and was urgently 
required for residential construction. It 
was clear that increased production would 
- involve higher costs: labour was difficult 
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Waste Paper 


The supply of waste paper continued 
to be inadequate to meet the domestic 
demand during 1945 and the level of 
prices and demand prevailing in the 
United States, from which a portion of 
Hastern Canadian requirements were 
normally drawn, did not permit procure- 
ment from that source. The Board, 
therefore, continued to allocate waste 
paper supplies to the various users and 
where necessary gave special considera- 
tion to the needs of mills producing prod- 
ucts for housing and other essential uses. 
When the salvage publicity work of the 
Department of National War Services 
was discontinued, the consuming indus- 
try, with the approval of the Board, 
established its own publicity and collec- 
tion organizations. While collections of 
waste paper have been quite well main- 
tained, they have not been adequate to 
meet the full demand, and the Board is 
accordingly continuing its system of 
allocation into 1946. 


LUMBER PRODUCTS 


to obtain and supplies from more distant 
sources involved higher transportation 
costs. The production of birch logs for 
flooring had been restricted by the demand 
for high quality birch peeler logs for air- 
craft veneers. Suitable lumber was there- 
fore scarce and the use of less suitable 
material involved extra processing and 
increased waste. To offset increased costs 
and to facilitate larger production the 
Board permitted an increase in the maxi- » 
mum wholesale and retail prices of birch 
and maple flooring in March. The manu- 
facturers undertook to increase production 
substantially and, while expectations were 
not fully realized, their production in 1945 
was in fact some 10 per cent higher than 
in 1944. 

In April, 1945, maximum prices were 
established for the various grades of 
spruce and Princess or Jack pine lumber 
produced in the Maritime Provinces. 
Prior to that time, the bulk of spruce and 
pine lumber produced in these provinces 
had been sold under one general grade 
known as “merchantable” and the balance 
under two lower grades as “culls”, except 


for specially selected stock for delivery 
to particular markets. In order to pro- 
vide an incentive to the production of 
better quality lumber the industry esta- 
blished grading rules in March, 1945, and 
the Board set maximum manufacturers’, 
wholesalers’ and retailers’ ceiling prices in 
proper relationship to ungraded prices. 

It also became necessary during the 
year to establish standard maximum 
manufacturers’ prices for sales of plywood 
panels of birch, elm, maple, ash and bass- 
wood manufactured in Eastern Canaca. 
The cost of these products had risen econ- 
siderably since the basic period, as the 
bulk of the industry had been engaged in 
the manufacture of aircraft veneers and 
the only plywood available for civilian 
uses had been aircraft rejects. These 
were expensive since aircraft veneer 
required the highest quality of birch 
peeler logs which could only be obtained 
by selective cutting over wide areas. 
Until 1943 increased costs of plywood had 
been met by individual arrangements for 
appropriate price increases. While the 
prices so established constituted the legal 
ceilings, the prices actually charged con- 
tinued to advance after 1943. The new 
order issued in June, 1945, set standard 
prices for a wide range of sizes and speci- 
fications by grades and was designed to 
roll back prices to appropriate levels. 

The subsidy paid on retail sales of 
lumber was re-examined and removed in 
1945. This subsidy had been introduced 
in 1943 in order to reduce the impact of 
increased prices of softwood on certain 
groups of consumers. Under this arrange- 
ment farmers, fishermen, growers of fruit 
and vegetables, trappers and certain other 
users were able to purchase lumber at 
retail (within certain limitations) at a 10 
per cent discount for use in their personal 
trade or occupation, the Board reimburs- 
ing the retailer for this amount. Experi- 
ence demonstrated that the benefits of 
this subsidy were unevenly distributed. 
Thus in July, 1945, as part of the pro- 
gram of subsidy removal, this arrange- 
ment was cancelled. 

Another subsidy revision affected saw- 
logs for market in the Vancouver Forest 
District. This was the only area in the 
Dominion where it had been necessary 
to establish ceiling prices for sales of 
market sawlogs. 
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Since 1943, a subsidy 


~~ 


had been payable to sawmill operators 
in the coastal area of British Columbia 
to offset in part increased prices of logs 
purchased by them in the open market. 
The subsidy was subject to limitation in 
accordance with the recipient’s profits, 
and following an examination of the 
financial position of the applicants it 
was found possible to cancel the subsidy 
at the end of June, 1945. In the follow- 
ing November, after an investigation of 
the representations made by both loggers 
and log buying mills that a further ad- 
justment of the prices of sawlogs was 
necessary for the maintenance of produc- 
tion, such logs were declared suspended 
from the price ceiling regulations. Prices 
did not advance beyond the extent ex- 
pected and no change was made in the 
domestic price of lumber. 

Minor subsidies on snow-fencing and 
box grade veneer became inoperative in 
November, 1945, and January, 1946, re- 
spectively, and the disappearance of these 
removed the last subsidy arrangements 
in the sphere of lumber. Under the re- 
vised import policy, effective January 21, 
1946, (see p. 11) no lumber items remain 
eligible for import subsidy. Formerly 
assistance had been given on a number 
of relatively unimportant imports, such 
as scale board for cheesebox manufactur- _ 
ing and handle blanks for tools. 


B. WoopEN WARE 


The shortage of wooden containers, 
which became quite acute in the spring 
of 1944 as a result of heavy military 
requirements and increasing exports of 
foodstuffs, continued throughout most of 
1945. As military needs diminished the 
demand for export packaging for. food- 
stuffs increased, though towards the end 
of the year the supply improved to a 
point where it was feasible to cease con- 
trolling the allocation of box deliveries 
and to remove the existing restrictions on 
the manufacture of boxes. Many of the 
subsidies designed to keep down the cost 
of wooden containers were again auth- 
orized in 1945. By the close of the year, 
however, successive cancellations hadi re- 
moved almost all subsidies applicable to 
wooden containers. This action was in 
keeping with the policy of gradually re- 
placing subsidies by controlled price in- 
creases where cost increases are believed 


to be of a relatively lasting nature. Thus 
the subsidies on boxes and shooks, fruit 
and vegetable containers, basket bottom 
lumber, cheese boxes, egg boxes, apple 
barrels, powdered milk barrels and nail 
kegs, and many special arrangements 
covering boxes and cooperage, have heen 
superseded by price increases, either on 
an industry-wide basis by Administrator’s 
Order or on an individual basis wkere 
need can be shown, The only domestic 
subsidies remaining in woodenware except 
for butter boxes are a few individual 
arrangements covering production of 
miscellaneous commodities. Several 
arrangements of this nature have already 
been cancelled and others are still being 
reviewed. 
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On March 31, 1945, the subsidy which 
had been paid to furniture manufacturers 
to stabilize selling prices in the face of 
Increased costs was cancelled. This sub- 
sidy thad been subject to limitation in 
accordance with the recipient’s profit 
position, and it had become apparent that 
many manufacturers were now in a 
position because of the limitation prin- 
ciple to return the subsidy or to refrain 
from claiming it. Where the selling 
prices of a particular manufacturer in 
the basic period had been below the 
general industry level and the mainten- 
ance of such prices was causing hardship 
and financial need, selling prices could 
be adjusted up to the general industry 
level. 


IX. METALS AND METAL GOODS 


The shortage of civilian metal gocds, 
applances and machinery remained acute 
in 1945, though in the latter part of the 
year substantial progress was made in 
increasing production and in preparing 
for resumption of large-scale output of 
the more complicated durable goods. 
Demand, accumulated during six years of 
war and backed by wartime savings and 
a high level of income, was extraordinarily 
large, and it was obvious that it would be 
some time before production could reach 
an appropriate rate. In order to clear the 
way for increasing output as rapidly as 
supplies of materials and labour per- 
mitted, the Board had removed many of 
the orders restricting production of civil- 
ian metal goods prior to 1945 and shortly 
after V-E Day all such orders, except for 
those concerning metal containers, had 
been eliminated. Curtailment of war con- 
tracts increased the supply of metals for 
civilian use, but demand was heavy and it 
took time to increase output of civilian 
forms and weights of metals with the 
result that supplies were sometimes inade- 
quate to meet the full demands of expand- 
ing civilian industries. Then, early in 
1946, the steel strike in the United States 
seriously retarded production in many 
steel using industries both because it 
reduced shipments of needed types of steel 
and because it resulted in delaying the 
delivery of U.S. components required in 
the manufacture of a variety of durable 
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goods. The labour supply improved in the 
latter part of the year but there were still 
shortages of certain kinds of skilled 
workers. In these circumstances of 
changeover from war to civilian produc- 
tion there were inevitably a variety of 
pricing problems, though the number of 
adjustments in price ceilings which were 
necessary was minimized by the Gov- 
ernment’s action in reducing and removing 
special war taxes and, in some cases, the 
sales tax. 


A. Mera SuPpPLiIES AND CONTROLS 


As supplies of copper, iron and steel, 
aluminum, magnesium, zine and lead 
improved with the cancellation of war | 
contracts, the Wartime Industries Control 
Board revoked its regulations restricting 
the use of these metals. At the end of 
October the Prices Board assumed respon- 
sibility for the few remaining regulations 
formerly operated by the Metals and Steel 
Controls. (In January, 1946, however, 
the shortage of steel had become so serious 
that the Steel Control of the Department 
of Reconstruction and Supply was re- 
established.) 

Despite the general improvement in 
metal supplies for peacetime use, supplies 
of steel sheet and a number of other types 
of steel, malleable iron castings, tin, brass 
and copper tubing did not keep pace witi 
the extremely high volume of reconver- 
sion demand. This was partly a result of 


the fact that civilian demands were in 
many instances different from wartime 
requirements. For example, the resump- 
tion of the output of household appliances 
produced a heavy demand for types of 
copper tubing which were required in rela- 
tively small quantities during the war and 
time was involved in changing over to 
different kinds of production. Shortages 
also reflected the difficulties of obtaining 
needed imports and in some cases scarcity 
of labour. The continued inadequate 
supply of iron and steel scrap resulting 
from the enormous export of steel in arms 
and munitions also handicapped steel 
producers. 

For such reasons, shortages of steel, and 
particularly of steel sheet, persisted 
throughout the year. Although supplies 
were improving, there was little prospect 
of meeting all demands until the second 
half of 1946. Then the steel strike in the 
United States caused a major interrup- 
tion in the flow of supplies. Important and 
urgently needed imports from the United 
States were almost completely cut off for 
the time being and when the strike was 
over the aggravated shortage in the United 
States added to the difficulties of regaining 
a sufficient volume of steel imports. Be- 
cause of the strike the Steel Control 
was. re-established in January, 1946, and 
a system of allocating steel supplies was 
put into effect. To help meet the emer- 
gency, the Steel Controller also directed 
the steel companies to undertake certain 
uneconomic operations on which subsidy 
payments will be involved. 


Direction of output and allocation of 
malleable castings for farm implements 
has been continued. Deliveries of copper 
and brass tubing are still governed by an 
informal priority system, which replaced 
the more formal method of screening 
civilian requirements that was in effect 
up to May, 1945. Requirements of the 
farm equipment, plumbing and refriger- 
ation industries are co-ordinated by the 
Prices Board and placed on the manu- 
facturers’ mill schedule. 


In the case of tin the shortage has not 
yet been alleviated largely because of 
the destruction of dredges and other 
equipment in Malaya, the chief source of 
supply. The domestic stockpile and 
supplies of scrap have been largely used 
up and demand has much increased. In 
these circumstances, allocation of tin 
supplies had to be continued in 1945 and 
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in some respects was more restrictive 
than in 1944. In the early part of 1945 — 
the Commodity Prices Stabilization Cor- 
poration was authorized to pay subsidy 
on tin imported by the Metals Controller 
from England to the extent that it went 
into the production of civilian goods. In 
October, the Board took over from the 
Wartime Industries Control Board re- 
sponsibility for the allocation of tin 
supplies and handling of the stockpile; 
further purchases of tin became the re- 
sponsibility of the Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corporation under the direc- 
tion of the Administrator of Non-Ferrous 
Metals. 


B. Merau PRIcE PROBLEMS 


Domestic price ceilings for metals were 
unchanged in 1945, except for certain 
necessary adjustments on steel and mal- 
leable iron castings. Nevertheless, the 
loss of war contracts increased the pres- 
sure on ceilings in a number of cases, 
since it resulted in lower volume and 
frequently meant the substitution of less 
profitable business in the place of war 
orders. This latter situation, for example, 
was true of the iron and steel industry. 

The steel castings industry encountered 
a serious decline in production after the 
war and was able to demonstrate to the 
Board that civilian production could not 
reasonably be continued at basic period 
ceilings. After a thorough financial in- 
vestigation of foundries representing 90 
per cent of the industry, producers were — 
authorized to add to their previous ceiling 
prices a surcharge not in excess of 20 per 
cent. Producers of malleable iron castings 
were adversely affected by the loss of rela- 
tively profitable war production, and after 
careful investigation some price increases 
were permitted in the case of those pro- 
ducers whose financial ‘position was such 
as to warrant price adjustments. 


C. Mera, Goops—SuPPLIES AND 
CONTROLS 


The large volume of unsatisfied de- 
mand for metal consumer goods which 
had accumulated during the war continued 
to make itself felt during 1945 and was 
further increased by the needs of the 
many families, particularly of returning 
servicemen, seeking to establish new 
homes, At the same time the require- 
ments of civilian industry for replace- 
ments as well as for new capital goods 


became more pressing as the transition 
from war to peacetime production pro- 
ceeded and the demands of the housing 
program for plumbing and heating equip- 
ment grew apace. 

‘Though many difficulties were en- 
countered and though, in most cases, sup- 
plies were still far from sufficient to meet 
the demand, production of many items 
increased substantially in the latter half 
of the year and preparations were made 
for the resumption of large scale output 
of such complex products as automobiles. 
Output of plumbing and heating sup- 
plies, with the exception of cast iron soil 
pipe, was generally sufficient to meet the 
needs of the housing program if not to 
fill the replacement demand. Production 
of electrical household appliances began 
to gain momentum, though there were 
serious difficulties in obtaining materials 
and components, many of which had to 
be imported from the United States. 
Radio manufacturers had a number of 
supply problems, among which was the 
difficulty of obtaining cabinets at suit- 
able prices, but they have made substan- 
tial progress and a large supply of radios 
should be available within the first half 
of 1946. By the beginning of 1946 port- 
able lamps and shades were in fairly 
good supply although some of the lower- 
priced units were not yet available be- 
cause of increased costs of materials and 
labour which had the effect of encourag- 
ing production of the more profitable 
lines. The supply of floor lamps was still 
inadequate because of the scarcity of 
cast metal parts and tubing. Production 
of a variety of hardware items increased 
notably during 1945 although shortages 
of some types of kitchenware, such as 
aluminum cooking utensils, persisted in 
consequence of material and labour bottle- 
necks. 

A great many of the restrictive controls 
over the production of metal goods had 
been removed in 1944 so that the output 
could be resumed or expanded just as 
soon as materials and labour were avail- 
able. While some controls had to be 
carried into 1945, these remaining limita- 
tions were eliminated as rapidly as feas- 
ible and were almost all gone shortly 
after V-E Day. 

In March, 1945, production restrictions 
and standardization measures on electric 
generators, transformers and_ similar 
equipment were withdrawn. In May, 
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restrictions were lifted on the production 
of commercial electric cooking appli- 
ances, refrigerating and air-conditioning 
equipment, laundry and dry-cleaning 
equipment and safes. Just after V-E 
Day, all remaining restrictions on the out- 
put of a number of consumer durable 
goods, including washing machines, 
ironers, vacuum cleaners, sewing ma- 
chines, and stoves were removed, and 
production ‘“‘programs”, under which a 
limited output of some of these goods 
had been authorized, were terminated. 
Several orders which had restricted the 
use of metal in the manufacture of 
jewellery, trunks, and! office and’ store 
equipment were also revoked. 

In June, the prohibition of the produc- 
tion of radios and phonographs was re- 
moved since Canadian radio manufac- 
turers had completed their war contracts 
and their manufacturing capacity was 
available for civilian production. It was 
pointed out at that time, however, that 
any large volume of production was un- 
likely for some time since those materials 
and components which were required 
from the United States were still being 
largely absorbed in war production for 
the Pacific theatre. The order prohibit- 
ing the production of electric refrigera- 
tors was also revoked as were restric- 
tions on the manufacture and sale of 
construction machinery and equipment. 
In July, the last of the restrictions on 
farm machinery was removed (see Chap- 
ter V). 

The only remaining restrictions were 
concerned with metal containers, and 
were necessitated by the continued short- 
age of tin plate. As in the previous year, - 
it was necessary to reduce the use of 
metal containers from May to September 
for food products which could be pro- 
cessed later on in the year. Canning 
crops were very poor, however, and the 
reduction in the pack made more cans 
available for other products. In view of 
the heavy requirements of canned meats, 
a directive was issued in October which 
permitted unrestricted use of metal con- 
tainers for packing a variety of meats, as 
well as beets and carrots. 

In December, major changes were 
made in the regulations governing the 
use of metal containers. Containers 
made of blackplate were exempted from 
all restrictions as to use. Blackplate 
containers are used chiefly for the less 


assential non-food products and though 
supplies have not improved it was 
decided to give canners full freedom to 
make use of whatever supplies they could 
obtain. In regard to containers made 
of tinplate and terneplate, the restric- 
tions on the sizes of cans and on the 
products which might be packed were 
retained, but the limitations on the quan- 
tities that might be used for authorized 
products were removed. 

Most of the specific controls over the 
distribution of particular metal goods 
were removed during the year, including 
rationing of farm machinery and of 
cartridges and the controls over the dis- 
tribution of construction machinery. The 
distribution of metal products was also 
affected by changes made in September 
and November in the Board’s ‘Policy 
of Equitable Distribution”. Various 
metal goods including capital equipment, 
electric appliances, motor cars, jewellery, 
office machinery and metal containers 
were exempted from the general policy 
and could be freely. distributed by sup- 
pliers. In the case of certain other metal 
products, such as kitchen utensils, 
watches and clocks, suppliers were still 
required to distribute 80 per cent of cur- 
rent production according to the rules 
of equitable distribution while the re- 
maining 20 per cent could be freely dis- 
tributed. 


D. Pricine or Merat Goops 


The problem of reconversion pricing 
centred in the sphere of metal goods 
many of which had been out of produc- 
tion during the war. However, the 
number and extent of price adjustments 
which were necessary were greatly re- 
duced by the Government’s decision made 
in May, 1945, to reduce excise and sales 
taxes. The 25 per cent excise tax on 
electrical and gas appliances was re- 
moved and the special taxes on auto- 
mobiles, radios, phonographs, cameras 
and films were reduced. Thus, the tax 
on lower-priced automobiles, for example, 
was cut from 25 per cent to 10 per cent. 
In addition, the 10 per cent war exchange 
tax was eliminated on imports from non- 
sterling countries of machinery to be 
used in the manufacture of goods in 
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Canada and on such imports of building | 


materials. The regular 8 per cent sales 
tax was removed in the case of building 
materials and supplies. In October, 
machinery used in the production of goods 
was also exempted from the 8 per cent 
sales tax. Since, with a few exceptions, 
these taxes were included 
prices, these changes provided manu- 
facturers with considerable leeway in 
meeting higher costs of production. In 
these circumstances, it was quite practic- 
able for the Board to adhere to basic 
period prices (i.e., 1941 prices) for metal 
goods, subject of course to adjustments 
where financial need was demonstrated 
and in some instances where the article 
had been improved because of changes 
in design or specification. For example, 
automobile manufacturers were granted 
an average increase of about $20 per 
car in October, 1945, on this latter 
ground. 

In the case of some consumer durable 
goods, and notably automobiles, the 
method of price control was altered: by 
dispensing with intermediate ceiling prices 
and relying upon the retail maximum 
price, thus permitting a limited amount 
of free bargaining with respect to dis- 
tributors’ margins. In the case of the 
automobile industry, this practice of 
permitting freedom of bargaining below 
the retail price level was also extended to 
most automobile parts and components. 
The automobile companies and their sup- 
pliers were allowed to negotiate concern- 
ing the prices of such parts and compon- 
ents. With the maintenance of retail 
price ceilings for automobiles, it was not 
expected that this change in procedure 
would result in unwarranted price in- 
creases for parts, and experience since 
it was announced in July, 1945, confirms 
this view. In any event, the task of 
setting appropriate maximum prices for 
the thousands of parts and components 
involved would have represented an 
almost impossible administrative burden 
and would inevitably have resulted in 
delays in pricing at the very time when 
prompt decisions were most desirable. 
The same procedure was subsequently 
adopted in the case of several other 
durable goods where similar situations 
prevailed. 
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X. FUELS 


f 


Shortages of coal and fuelwood con- 
tinued throughout 1945, largely as a result 
of the labour shortage in the mines and 
woods. The Board continued to pay sub- 
sidies on coal and fuelwood to offset the 
pressure of rising costs, although some of 
these pressures had to be met by price 
increases. Supplies of petroleum and its 
products improved with the end of the 
war and during the summer all restric- 
tions on their use were removed. The cost 
of imported petroleum declined with the 
return of normal shipping conditions and 
all subsidies were therefore discontinued, 
except those paid on imports into the 
Prairie Provinces, which were reduced. 


A. PrrroLteumM PrRopucts 


Removal of the various restrictions on 
the distribution and use of petroleum 
products commenced shortly after V-E 
Day as supplies improved with the reduc- 
tion in war demands. The order which 
had placed under permit the use of fuel 
oil in private dwellings was revoked in 
May, 1945, and in the same month the 
gasoline ration was increased. Restric- 
tions originally imposed in 1941 on the 
hours of sale of gasoline and oil were 
removed in the following month and in 
August after V-J Day, gasoline rationing 
was completely lifted. The sharp decline 
in the demands of the armed services for 
aviation gasoline made possible the 
removal of restrictions on the octane 
ratings of gasoline, and the regulations 
under which ethylene glycol anti-freeze 
had been directed almost entirely to war 
purposes were also revoked. By the end 
of August, therefore, all Oil Control orders 
had been revoked and the Control was 
dissolved on December 1, 1945. 

Price ceilings on petroleum products 
remained in force in 1945, but the end 
of the year marked the Board’s with- 
drawal from all subsidy arrangements, 
except those payable on imports of petro- 
leum into the Prairie Provinces. The 
removal of subsidies on _ petroleum 
imported into Ontario, British Columbia, 
and the Eastern Provinces was almost 
automatic since all these arrangements 
had been designed to offset increased war- 
time transportation costs or temporary 


diversions from normal to uneconomic 
sources of supply. The subsidy on petro- 
leum products carried by ocean tanker, 
or ocean tanker and pipeline, into the 
Maritime Provinces and Quebec, were 
introduced early in 1942 because of the 
very sharp increase in shipping costs and 
insurance charges on cargoes from the 
Carribean area. As the war situation 
improved and the submarine menace was 
brought under control, these costs declined 
rapidly. By V-J Day subsidy payments 
had practically disappeared and final can- 
cellation became effective on all cargoes 
loaded after September 1, 1945. 


Late in 1944 the tremendous pressure 
for supplies for the Pacific war theatre 
had made it necessary for British Colum- 
bia refineries to accept crude oil ship- 
ments from South America rather than 
California, their normal source, and 
heavy subsidies were involved. These 
subsidies were cancelled by the end of 
1945, when it became possible for British 
Columbia refiners once more to secure 
their crude requirements from California. 
Petroleum subsidies paid in the Ontario 
area also came to an end in 1945. In pre- 
vious years declining production in the 
Illinois fields had involved a_ partial 
switching to more remote sources of sup- 
ply and in addition, the heavy burden on 
United States pipeline facilities had 
required the American authorities to sub- 
sidize oil transported by rail, with Canada 
agreeing to pay its share of the more 
costly rail hauls. With the return of more 
normal conditions it was possible to cancel 
the subsidies involved late in 1945. 


The end of the war did not correct the 
conditions which had led to subsidies or 
imports into the Prairie Provinces. Declin- 
ing Turner Valley production and 
increased war demands had made it neces- 
sary since early 1943 to import substan- 
tial quantities of the United States oil and 
to equalize, by means of subsidy, the cost 
to refiners with that of comparable grades 
of Turner Valley crude oils. Decreased 
output in the Turner Valley required the 
continuation of such imports in peace- 
time and would have placed the Board in 
the position of subsidizing what appeared 
to be a permanent increase in costs. On 


January 1, 1946, the subsidy was there- 
fore reduced and a price increase was 
authorized sufficient to allow near-by 
United States oils to be imported without 
subsidy. A corresponding increase was 
permitted in the cost to refineries of 
Turner Valley crude oil. Inventories in 
the hands of refiners and dealers at that 
date made it possible to postpone until 
the 18th of March the corresponding 
increase of 2 cents per gallon in maxi- 
mum consumer prices of gasoline, tractor 
distillate, kerosene, and lighting naphtha. 
Substantial subsidies are still being paid 
on crude oil imported into the Prairie 
Provinces from areas farther afield. 


B: Goan 


The large demand for coal continued 
throughout 1945 and problems of supply 
and price were complicated by labour 
difficulties and wage increases both in 
Canada and the United States. 

In Central and Eastern Canada, the 
shortage of coal for domestic heating pur- 
poses necessitated an order by the Coal 
Controller limiting the amount of Class 
“A” and Class “B” fuel that could be 
delivered to any consumer, and specifying 
that a certain percentage of coal delivered 
was to consist of lower grade Class “C” 
fuel. Class “C” fuels varied in quality 
but some improvement was noted during 
the year. The relatively inferior quality 
coals were priced at an appropriate 
amount below the better quality fuels. 

During the year wage increases and 
holidays with pay were granted by the 
National War Labour Board to coal 
miners in the Saskatchewan fields. The 
same Board also approved a measure 
whereby, in each coal operation in the 
Maritime Provinces, a fund was to be set 
up based upon a levy of thirty-three cents 
per ton of coal sold, to be distributed to 
the coal miners on terms determined by 
collective bargaining. Since the mine 
operators in Saskatchewan and the Mari- 
times had demonstrated that they were 
unable to meet these higher costs of pro- 
duction and still maintain ceiling prices, 
the Government directed the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board to permit the 
price increases required to meet the 
increased cost of the Saskatchewan. coals, 
and to permit an increase of thirty-three 
cents per ton on Maritime coal. 

During the year it was also necessary 
to amend the original order establishing 
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The 


standard maximum coal and coke prices _ 


in the Montreal area to provide for addi- 
tional types of fuel and to re-define the 
communities deemed to be within the 
“Montreal Area”. The new order also 
recognized an additional charge to be 
made for oil and/or chemical treatment 
of low quality coal designed to enhance 
its burning qualities. Additional charges 
were provided for fractional ton deli- 
veries. 

In the spring of 1945 the classes of pur- 
chasers eligible for subsidy on imported 
fuel were re-defined so as to exclude a 
number of commercial enterprises which 


previously had received subsidized coal. 


Despite this restriction, subsidy pay- 
ments on imported fuels increased slightly 
owing to the number of price increases 
authorized by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration in the United States. 

To ensure that import subsidies were 
not being paid to importers and dealers 
on a basis more generous than was 
required, the Coal Administrator con- 
ducted an investigation into the financial 
affairs of the larger importers and dealers. 
The investigation indicated that the exist- 
ing scale of subsidy payments was essen- 
tial in order to provide fuel to consumers 
at basic period prices. 

As prices in the United States advanced, 
it became evident that Canadian indus- 
trial users were being subjected to an 
unduly severe “squeeze”, As a means of 
providing relief, the War Exchange Tax 
was removed from all coal imported from 
the United States on and after June 1, 
1945, on the recommendation of the 
Prices Board. 


C. FurEuwoop 


The severe shortage of fuelwood, which 
had been evident in 1943 and 1944, con- 
tinued through 1945. The subsidy of $1 
per cord, originally instituted in 1943 to 
stimulate production, and the transporta- 
tion subsidy which was authorized shortly 
afterwards, continued to be paid through 
1944. Effective January, 1945, however, 
the subsidy scheme was re-organized and 
these two subsidies were cancelled. 
Instead, producers’ prices at the roadside 
or loading station were increased by $1 
per cord and it was left to the discretion 


of the Timber Controller to authorize. 


whatever subsidy was necessary, in his 
judgment, in particular cases to get the 
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required quantity of wood fuel produced 
and transported to areas of short supply. 
This type of arrangement had been effec- 
tively applied in Quebec throughout 1944 
and has been working satisfactorily on 
a country-wide basis through 1945. The 
total cost of subsidies paid has been 
reduced. 

During 1945 it was necessary to make 
certain price adjustments in rural areas 
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and small towns where sales are made 
directly from producer to consumer and 
where, in consequence, the payment of 
subsidies cannot be satisfactorily admin- 
istered. It was also expected that these 
increases might induce some farmers who 
formerly produced their own woodfuel to 
resume this practice, which they had 
dropped during the war years when other 
lines of activity were more remunerative. 


XI. CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


The supply of construction products 
increased during 1945 but was neverthe- 
less inadequate to fill all demands. The 
volume of housing construction in 1945 
reached a level much in excess of 1944 
and higher than at any time since the 
boom years of 1928 and 1929. At the 
same time other types of building also 
began to be undertaken, following the 
cessation of war construction. During 
1945 the chief difficulty in the way of a 
further expansion of production of build- 
ing materials, as in the construction 
industry itself, lay in the shortage of 
labour. In some cases, price adjustments 
were necessary to induce additional pro- 
duction. However, as the labour supply 
situation began to improve towards the 
end of the year and early in 1946 it 
became apparent that even where it was 
possible for these industries to operate 
at, or near full capacity (e.g. plumbing 
supplies), output was still falling short 
of the current demands. 


A. Suppiy or BututpIng MATERIALS 


The shortage of building materials was 
felt throughout most of the later stages 
of the war. However with the approach 
of victory on the battlefronts, and the 
resultant expansion of residential con- 
struction, the situation became even more 
urgent. The Government’s policy with 
respect to housing, as announced in the 
White Paper on Employment and Income 
(April, 1945) was to “encourage and use 
its wartime controls to assist in the pro- 
duction of material and equipment for a 
total program of not less than 50,000 
units (of housing) in the first full con- 
struction year following the end of the 
European war.” 


An Interdepartmental Housing Co- 
ordination Committee on which the Board 
was represented, was set up in May to 
devise methods of meeting the problems 
of carrying out the housing policy cut- 
lined in the White Paper.* This com- 
mittee arranged for priorities in obtaining 
building materials for certain projects 
(such as those planned by Wartime 
Housing Ltd., houses built under the 
Veterans’ Land Act and other integrated 
housing projects). A special sub- 
committee was set up under the chair- 
manship of an officer of the Board to 
study the supply position of building 
materials, In this connection the Board 
endeavoured throughout 1945, in co- 
operation with manufacturers, to ensure 
that the maximum possible supplies were 
produced from available resources.** In 
some cases the Board was able to assist 
companies in expanding productive 
capacity by helping them to obtain 
needed machinery; in certain instances 
price adjustments were netessary to make 
additional production profitable. By and 
large, however, existing capacity in the 
industry was not put to its full use in 
1945 because of the acute shortage of 
labour. 

The need was particularly for skilled 
workers (such as moulders to work in the 
soil-pipe plants), but heavy unskilied 
labour was also very much in demand. 
Up to the end of the war, men of this 


* As of January 1, 1946, this committee was re- 
placed by a new interdepartmental committee (under 
the chairmanship of the President of the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation) on which this 
Board is not represented. The responsibility for the 
supply of building materials was transferred to the 
Department of Reconstruction & Supply. 

** The jurisdiction of the Board in 1945 covered 
all building supplies except Jumber and _ structural 
steel, which were under the jurisdiction of the War- 
time Industries Control Board. 


type were in the army, or working in 
war industry where work was steadier 
and where wages and working conditions 
were frequently better than in the build- 
ing materials industries. Consequently, 
there has been some difficulty in attract- 
ing workers back to their pre-war jobs. 
Schemes of accelerated apprenticeship 
were commenced in some of the training 
centres. 

The following are some examples of the 
supply situation with respect to building 
materials in 1945. Production of bricks 
was about 16 per cent higher in the first 
ten months of 1945 than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944, but the yearly 
rate of output was only about 40 per cent 
of the output reached in the peak year 
of 1929. The principal reason for this 
shortage was the lack of sufficient labour, 
but some price increases were also found 
to be necessary. The production of soil 
pipe increased from 14,000 tons in 1944 to 
21,000 tons in 1945, but supplies were 
considerably below the level of demand. 
The addition of a comparatively small 
number of moulders would have made 
possible a material expansion of output. 
The production of plumbing fixtures in 
1945 was fairly close to the capacity of 
the industry by the end of the year, but 
the unprecedented demand still left many 
needs unsatisfied. It is estimated that 
some 46,000 bathtubs, for example were 
produced in 1945, of which about 90 per 
cent went into new houses. This was 
clearly insufficient to meet the total 
needs for new housing and replacemeuts. 
Warm air furnaces were another import- 
ant item in shprt supply. There was a 
serious need for skilled moulders and a 
shortage of galvanized steel sheets. These 
factors made it impossible for many 
plants wishing to do so to operate more 
than one shift, or to obtain maximum 
production on a one-shift basis. About 
35,000 furnaces were produced in 1945, 
about 20 per cent of this output being 
used for replacement purposes. Range 
boilers, the replacement demand for 
which was very heavy, were in short 
supply because of the shortage of heavy 
sheets and skilled labour. The _ all- 
important items of lumber and mill 
supphes were generally in short supply 
during 1945, though improvement is 
anticipated in 1946 as a result of direc- 
tives given to lumber producers by the 
Timber Controller. Building materials 


available in reasonably adequate supply 
in 1945 were glass, electric equipment 
(except stoves), steel pipe, cement, 
stone, gravel and asbestos. . 

To help mitigate the shortage of labour 
in this group of industries, the Wartime — 
Prices and Trade Board sponsored the 
raising of labour priorities in the build- 
ing supplies field. Top priority was given 
to certain manufacturers of construction 
products and a considerable number of 
skilled men were also secured from the 
armed forces through the Industrial Se- 
lection and Release Board. To obtain 
men by this method, the manufacturer 
would appeal to the regional committee © 
for the release of certain men, and where 
justified this Board would support the 
appeal by pointing out the importance 
of the release. 

Towards the end of the year it became 
apparent that, although substantial pro- 
gress was being made on construction — 
of new dwellings, increased capacity to 
produce building materials would be 
needed and the requirements of housing 
would have to take precedence over other 
forms of construction in respect to sup- 
plies of materials and labour. In other 
words, a different type of administrative 
action was required involving the use of 
priorities and the adoption of more pos- 
itive methods of promoting the enlarge- 
ment of productive facilities. In view 
of the continuing nature of these prok» 
lems, responsibility for the supply of 
building materials was transferred to the 
Department of Reconstruction and Sup- 
ply in the beginning of 1946. - 


B. Prictnec or BumL~DING MATERIALS 


The shortage of labour in the building 
material industries in 1945 was accom- 
panied by increasing production costs. 
Costs continued to rise throughout the 
year as great difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining sufficient workers to main- 
tain production at profitable levels and 
as workers demanded higher wages. As 
a result, many producers operated on 
relatively small profits with some firms 
actually operating at a loss. A number 
of measures were adopted to meet this 
situation. 

During May, 1945, the Government 
cancelled the 8 per cent sales tax on 
building products so as to “facilitate the 
increase in supplies of building materials 


and encourage industrial modernization 


and expansion”. This action provided 
some relief to manufacturers who were in 
financial difficulties, while in some cases 


_ competition led to a reduction in selling 


prices to the extent of part or all of the 
amount of the sales tax remission. The 
paint and varnish industry, roofing 
manufacturers, and wallboard manufac- 


turers are examples of groups in which 


\ 
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- thousand bricks. 


some reduction in selling prices were 


made voluntarily. Some brickyards that 
had closed down began to operate again 
after the cancellation of this tax. In a 
number of cases’ where existing price 
ceilings obstructed the expansion of pro- 
duction, even after the removal of the 
sales tax, price adjustments were made. 

In the spring of 1945 the brick and tile 
plants in the Toronto-Hamilton area 
requested a price increase of $5 per 
This was refused since 
the Board felt that most firms would 
operate on a more profitable basis during 
the last half of the year; the prospects 
of obtaining more workers looked favour- 


able and increased production would .be 


coupled with the relief provided by the 
remission of sales taxes. The improve- 
ment in the labour supply did not, how- 
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ever, materialize and operators in the 
area found it necessary to increase wages 
by 25 per cent. In the circumstances the 
Board authorized a price increase of 
$2.50 per thousand to all operators in the 
Toronto-Hamilton area and additional 
price increases were authorized on an 
individual basis to firms requiring great- 
er relief. 

Conditions in the soil pipe industry 
were similar to those in the brick and tile 
industry. In addition to the relief made 
available by the remission of sales taxes, 
the Board, on August 1, 1945, therefore 
authorized an increase of 44 per cent in 
the selling price of soil pipe, and in 
March, 1946, a further increase wa's 
authorized. 

The question of price increases needed 
to stimulate production in the many 
branches of the building materials in- 
dustry is undergoing continuous review 
by the Board. In view of the overall 
increase in the cost of housing which has 
taken place in recent years and of the 
importance of keeping such costs down, 
the Board must be careful to satisfy 
itself that such price adjustments are 
genuinely necessary and likely to pro- 
mote additional production. 


XII. RENTALS AND SHELTER 


By contrast with the general trend 
towards the relaxation of wartime con- 
trols in 1945, the rental ceiling and other 
shelter regulations operated by the Board 
over housing were rigorously maintained. 


Indeed the shortage of housing and com- 


mercial accommodation became more 
acute and the existing safeguards against 
the eviction of tenants had to be strength- 
ened during the _ year. However, 
towards the end of the year several steps 
looking towards eventual decontrol were 
taken in the field of commercial accom- 
modation. 

The reasons for the aggravation of the 
housing shortage are fairly obvious. 
Many families have been “doubling up” 
during the war years and, with the return 
of husbands and fathers, now wish to 
establish separate households. The high 
wartime marriage and birth rates created 
an additional pressure on housing accom- 
modation. Moreover, many householders 


who, due to patriotic and other reasons, 
had opened their homes to accommodate 
strangers, wished to return to normal liv- 
ing conditions. At the same time, while 
the earlier movement of population 
towards the industrial centres of the coun- 
try has ceased, the movement of people 
out of these areas back to the small towns 
and to country -districts has not yet been 
substantial. 

On the other side of the picture, the 
shortage of houses is aggravated by the 
low level of construction activity in the 
‘thirties. Even in 1945, when the level of 
housing construction was on a scale com- 
parable to that of the pre-depression 
years, the volume of building was cur- 
tailed by a shortage of construction 
materials and building labour. 

In these circumstances, firm control 
over rentals was essential if drastic 
increases were to be prevented, and no 
basic change in policy or general increase 
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in rates was made during the year. The 
Rentals Administration of the Board con- 
tinued to administer the provisions of the 
regulations concerned with the fixing and 
authorizing of maximum rentals of houses, 
apartments, flats, rooms and_ shared 
accommodation generally, and of com- 
mercial accommodation. This included 
the usual substantial number of hearings 
and inspections which are involved in 
providing a workable, equitable and flex- 
ible system of rental and. eviction con- 
trol. At the same time, it was necessary 
in the middle of the year to provide addi- 
tional protection to tenants against the 
possibility of eviction, recognizing that 
no advantage and a good deal of distress 
to the community would result from a 
situation where tens of thousands of ten- 
ants would be displaced without any 
prospect of finding alternative accommo- 
dation. A further extension of the emer- 
gency shelter program, which had been 
inaugurated late in 1944, was also under- 
taken by the Board in 1945, at the request 
of the Government. 


A. Evicrion ContTROL 


Since the time when a nation-wide 
system of rent control was first intro- 
duced in 1941, eviction control has been 
closely associated with the rental regula- 
tions. Eviction control refers to the regu- 
lations of the Prices Board which give the 
“well-behaved” tenant an extra-contrac- 
tual protection against dispossession by 
denying the landlord the rights to which 
he would be entitled under the lease, or 
under provincial law. Such protection is 
designed to reduce or prevent, as far as 
possible, the disturbance and distress 
involved in evictions at a time when alter- 
native housing accommodation is almost 
non-existent, and to prevent evasion of 
rental ceilings. The scope of such protec- 
tive regulations had been varied from 
time to time during the previous three 
years as conditions changed and as the 
Board’s experience in handling the prob- 
lem increased. During the first half of 
1945 the existing regulations were such 
that a landlord wishing to secure posses- 
sion of his property could do so in certain 
circumstances on giving the tenant at 
least six months’ notice.* The right of 
eviction in monthly or weekly tenancies 
was subject to the further provision that 
the tenant could not be evicted between 
September 30 and April 30 of the follow- 


ing year. In the case of a single dwelling, 
the landlord could obtain possession of the 
accommodation if it was needed as a 
residence for himself or for some member 
of his family. In the case of a multiple 
dwelling, the landlord could obtain pos- 
session of one residential unit on giv- 
ing at least six months’ notice, so long 
as the accommodation was needed for 
himself. Tenants of shared accommoda- 
tion (rooms, flats, etc.) enjoyed substan- 
tially similar protection. 

This was the position with respect to 
eviction control in the first half of 1945. 
However, the shortage of housing during 
this period became progressively more 
serious; at the same time, rented diwell- 
ings were being sold in large numbers for 
early occupancy by the purchasers. In 
line with this trend the number of notices 
to vacate given by landlords desiring the 
accommodation for themselves or for 
some members of their families continued 
to mount. By the early summer the pro- 
spect of widespread evictions in all the 
larger centres of Canada and, indeed, in 
almost all areas had created a serious 
social problem. In the city of Toronto 
alone there were some 3,500: notices to 
vacate maturing in the three summer 
months; in Vancouver there were 1,100, 
in Winnipeg 700. Many of these notices 
to vacate had been served upon families 
or dependents of servicemen, a great 
number of whom were still overseas and 
obviously not in a position to seek alter- 
native accommodation. In any case, it 
was recognized that alternative accom- 
modation for the many thousands of 
people involved across Canada simply 
did not exist. It was clearly necessary to 
take action to prevent needless suffering 
and inconvenience. The Government, 
therefore, instructed the Prices Board to 
extend the existing system of eviction 
control by imposing a complete “freeze” 
upon all leases covering housing accom- 
modation. 

This was accomplished by Board Order 
537, issued on July 25, which postponed 
for an indefinite period the powers of a 
landlord to exercise his rights with re- 


* Leases can also be terminated on three 
months’ notice where the intention is to sub- 
divide the property so as to accommodate more 
persons. It should be added that the system of 
eviction control and the protection given to 
tenants has never applied to a tenant who does 
not pay his rent, who is “obnoxious”, or who 
breaks a material provision of his lease. 


ane 


_ hardship involved. 
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‘spect to the eviction of a well-behaved 


tenant of any self-contained dwelling in 
those cases where a landlord might form- 
erly have obtained possession after a 
six months’ period of notice. At the 
same time, all outstanding notices to 
vacate were suspended, although in such 
cases special provision was made for 
the Court of Rental Appeals to restore 
the right to obtain possession upon ap- 
peal by the landlord. Such appeals were 
given a special hearing attended by both 
landlord and tenant, and the decisions 
of the appeal judges were based upon 
an assessment of the relative burden of 
It should be noted 
that this more complete form of eviction 
control applies only to self-contained 
housing accommodation; it does not ap- 
ply to the occupants of rooming houses, 
or light-housekeeping rooms, etc., where 
the problem of dispossession was not so 
serious. In the case of such shared ac- 
commodation the landlord may still ob- 
tain possession upon giving six months’ 
notice to vacate, and provided that the 
accommodation is needed for an extension 
of his personal residence. 

It was recognized that the total 
“freeze” on existing tenancies would 
create hardship for many landlords, par- 
ticularly those who had purchased’ pro- 
perty for their own occupation and who 
were precluded by the new order for the 
time being from obtaining possession 
under virtually any circumstance. With 
this in mind, and before drawing up the 
present regulations, the Board considered 
the possibility of confining the proposed 
extension of eviction control to a more 
limited group of landlord-tenant situa- 
tions. However, in view of the inter- 
locking nature of most moving arrange- 
ments, it was decided that nothing short 
of a complete “freeze” was practicable. 
The one exception related to discharged 
service personnel, who continued to re- 
ceive the special exemptions from the 
regulations accorded to them several 
months earlier. 

These special regulations, issued in 
May, 1945, governing the acquisition of 
accommodation by returned! service per- 
sonnel, were designed to meet the prob- 
lems of (a) the veteran who had rented 
his own home to someone else when he 
joined the armed services; (b) the vet- 
eran who, prior to his enlisting, had oc- 
cupied accommodation, owned by an im- 
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mediate member of his family, and which 
had: been rented since to another tenant; 
and (c) the veteran with a near relative 
owning a multiple family dwelling, and 
where the relative is willing to allow the 
veteran to occupy one unit of the dwel- 
ling in question. Where such circum- 
stances exist the veteran was entitled to 
occupy the property. In the case of 
shared accommodation or of a single 
family dwelling, the tenant could be dis- 
possessed in favour of the veteran on 
three months’ notice. For an apartment 
or duplex, six months’ notice was neces- 
sary, with the further proviso that the 
notice must not terminate during the 
winter months (i.e., between September 
30 and the following April 30). It was 
‘believed that these special provisions 
were equitable and would enable many 
former members of the armed services 
to acquire housing accommodation in 
reasonably short time. It was recog- 
nized, of course, that this answer to the 
housing problem of certain veterans 
would be achieved in most cases at the 
expense of the former tenants. 

The decision to extend eviction control 
to the point of “freezing” virtually all 
housing leases more or less indefinitely 
involves a drastic interference with the 
normal rights of the property owner, and 
a cause of grave inconvenience to many 
people who purchased their own homes 
in the first half of 1945. As such it can 
only be justified as an emergency 
measure designed to avoid the possibility 
of even greater dislocation and social 
distress. It was recognized as a tem- 
porary measure intended to mitigate a 
difficult situation caused by the housing 
shortage. Since the net effect, in many 
cases, has been simply to shift the burden 
of hardship from the tenant to the owner, 
it is admittedly a choice of the lesser 
evil. The only real solution to the prob- 
lem lies in increasing the supply of 
housing until it is more nearly in balance 
with public needs. 


B. Oruer REVISIONS oF EVICTION 
CONTROL 


In February, 1945, the provisions of 
eviction control were extended so as to 
apply to shared accommodation in cer- 
tain areas where this type of shelter had 
been formerly exempted from such con- 
trol. In certain Eastern cities (including 
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Halifax, Montreal, Quebec and Kingstcn) 
the Board had previously worked out a 
special system for registering and fixing 
rents for all types of shared accommoda- 
tion. Since rental ceilings were safe- 
guarded by this system of registration 
eviction controls had not been made 
applicable to these areas. As the housing 
situation worsened, however, some oper- 
ators of shared accommodation tended 
to exploit the position of tenants and 
roomers by demanding higher-than- 
ceiling rentals, and threatening to evict 
those who were unwilling to agree to this 
course. Consequently, it was decided to 
give tenants in these areas the same pro- 
tection against eviction as the occupants 
of shared accommodation in other areas 
enjoyed. 

At the same time, steps were taken to 
overcome a difficulty which had arisen 
in connection with public campaigns to 
induce householders to rent spare rooms. 
With eviction control in operation, pro- 
spective landlords hesitated to open their 
homes for fear of not being able to get 
rid of an undesirable tenant. The regu- 
lations were therefore revised to include 
incompatability as grounds for the termin- 
ation of a lease. At the same time, the 
procedure involved was speeded up. It 
was also felt that these changes would 
meet the needs of those who had already 
shared their homes on appeal from the 
Board and other agencies. 


Another revision of the eviction pro- 
visions was made in February, 1945. Up 
to that time it had been possible to secure 
possession of housing space from a tenant 
in those cases where the landlord planned 
to subdivide the property into additional 
dwelling units. The revision provided 
that notices to vacate could only be given 
where the plans of the landlord were such 
that the total number of people to be 
housed under the new arrangement would 
be larger than formerly, and provided 
that each new unit would consist of at 
least two rooms in addition to a kitchen 
and a private bath. These provisions 
have made it extremely difficult to secure 
possession under the subdivision clause 
except where a genuine overall advantage 
to the community is served. Thus a 
rooming-house can no longer be carved 
up into apartments designed to hold fewer 
people than the number who would be 
displaced. 


As discussed later, some municipalities 
found it necessary to take over premises 
not previously used as housing and con- 
vert them into temporary shelter for 
homeless families. It was considered © 
desirable that these municipalities should 
be permitted to fix the rent to be charged 
for such temporary accommodation, and 
to be free to make their own arrange- 
ments for the termination of leases so as 
to provide for the more frequent turnover ~ 
of tenants. Accordingly, the rental and 
eviction regulations of the Board were 
revised to exempt all municipal, pro- 
vincial and federal leases. 

Ever since the first measures of eviction 
control were introduced in 1941, land- 
lords and tenants have been entitled to 
transform a term-certain lease into a 
monthly one when the term-certain lease 
expired. During the war years, many 
landlords did not bother to take advan- 
tage of this right. But with the end of 
the war the possibility that eviction and 
rental controls might be relaxed, or 
removed led some landlords to transform 
term-certain leases to monthly tenancies 
in order to put themselves in a position 
where they could obtain vacant possession 
or increase rentals as promptly as feas- 
ible. This situation gave rise to a good 
deal of public concern, and to the fear 
that an early lifting of eviction controls 


‘was contemplated. Public announcements 


emphasized the fact that the government 
has no intention of abandoning the restric- 
tions against eviction so long as the 
present acute shortage of housing con- 
tinues. 


C. EmeEerGENCY SHELTER 


Late in 1944 the Federal Government 
found it desirable to collaborate with 
municipalities and with voluntary local 
agencies experiencing difficulty in provid- 
ing temporary quarters for those urgently 
in need of shelter. It was recognized that 
there were special problems peculiar to 
each area and that the co-operation of 
the local groups affected was essential to 
the success of any plan. For this reason 
the regulations adopted by the Board 
under its new powers to “co-ordinate all 
activities relating to the transfer of popu- 
lation into such (congested) areas and to 
the control and use of available shelter 
therein” as outlined in P.C. 9439 were 
made applicable only to municipalities | 
which sought the Board’s assistance. 
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The procedure adopted was to designate 
certain areas as “congested areas’, and 
to appoint Emergency Shelter Adminis- 
_ trators for such designated areas. In each 
of these areas a permit system was estab- 
lished. Thereafter, permits were required 
by all persons before they could move 
into family accommodation. People from 
- outside the area were not given such per- 
mits unless their services could be 
regarded as essential to war industry or 
the production of essential civilian goods. 
People already living within the area were 
usually given permits without question, 
although in many cases the size of the 
- accommodation that could be occupied 
was limited, a stipulation which had the 
effect of avoiding much unnecessary mov- 
ing. Housing Registries, which had been 
operated by the Board in co-operation 
with various local bodies, were taken over 
by the Emergency Shelter Administra- 
tions and established as centres of a 
co-ordinated community effort to secure 
the maximum family shelter from existing 
accommodation. In the first six months, 
at the request of the municipalities, 
Emergency Shelter Administrators were 
appointed for Ottawa, Vancouver, New 
Westminster, Victoria, Toronto, Hull, 
Hamilton and Winnipeg. The local 
authorities in Montreal, which had origin- 
ally been named a congested area, decided 
not to join in the scheme. 

A further development, a registration 
of summer cottages and vacant dwellings, 
took place in Ottawa, Hull, Hamilton, 
Winnipeg, and the Vancouver-New West- 
minster area. In addition, special sur- 
veys of other available space were con- 
ducted. Owners of vacant accommodation 
were interviewed and many _ were 
persuaded to make these available for 
occupation by families in need of homes. 
In a few cases where owners without 
adequate reason refused to make such 
properties available, the powers of the 
Administrator were exercised and the 
owners directed to make the premises 
available for occupancy. Some hundreds 
of houses, which would otherwise have 
remained vacant, were brought into use 
by these means. 

By the fall of the year it became 
necessary to abandon the system of 
permit control over shelter. The cessa- 
tion of hostilities and the resultant in- 
crease in the rate of demobilization 
inevitably gave rise to a flood of requests 
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for permits to occupy housing space in 
the larger congested areas. It had been 
necessary to permit exceptions to the 
general rule so as to allow a discharged 
serviceman to occupy family quarters in 
any area in which he could secure em- 
ployment. By the same token, it became 
necessary to grant permits to seek shelter 
to war workers who had been laid off, and 
whose availability for employment in 
other centres was dependent upon their 
ability to find housing accommodation in 
the new place. In the face of this pressure 
the permit control was discontinued in 
September. 

The other functions of the Emergency 
Shelter Administration, however, were 
extended and the organization was ex- 
panded to cover the entire Dominion. By 
September 15, every province had been 
declared an Emergency Shelter area and 
Emergency Shelter Officers appointed for 
the various Regional Offices of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. The 
duties of the shelter officers were primar- 
ily to assist the municipality to cope with 
its local housing problems, based upon 
the fact that the Shelter Administration 
possessed certain emergency powers which 
were not possessed by the local authorities. 
These officers paid particular attention to 
problems facing individual families 
especially those of returned servicemen. 

At the end of 1945, the Government, 
in order to co-ordinate the efforts of all 
the existing federal housing activities 
transferred responsibility for the Emer- 
gency Shelter Administration from the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board to the 
newly established Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. 


D. ComMMERcIAL ACCOMMODATION 


As far back as the fall of 1943 a pre- _ 
liminary step in the decontrol of rentals 
was attempted when the eviction controls 
operative at that time were lifted from 
commercial accommodation, However, by 
the beginning of 1945 the shortage of 
space and the development of abuses 
made it necessary to reimpose the former 
restrictions and, in certain respects, to 
strengthen them. The period of notice 
to vacate to be given to a tenant of 


commercial accommodation was progres- 
sively lengthened to six months. In 
addition, limitations were placed upon 
the considerations which entitled a land- 
lord to repossess any accommodation for 
expansion purposes. 

Another revision of the regulations 
gave the landlord the right to require his 
tenant to renew the lease for a term not 
longer than the term of the expiring 
lease, and in no case longer than five 
years, on pain of forfeiting his tenure at 
the expiration of the existing lease. A 
further revision restricted the freedom of 
a property owner to acquire space from 
his tenant in order to expand his own 
business. Henceforward, he could obtain 
possession only in those cases where the 
landlord himself was forced to vacate the 
premises presently occupied by him. 

By the end of 1945 circumstances had 
changed once more and it was deemed 
necessary to provide more flexibility in 
the administration of eviction control over 
commercial accommodation. The end of 
the war and the beginning of reconversion 
created certai new problems. Accor- 
dingly, a new code was drawn up defining 
the circumstances which would entitle a 
landlord to obtain the repossession of his 
own property or space from a tenant, not- 
withstanding the general restrictions 
against evictions. In such cases reposses- 
sion would be achieved by making the 
normal provisions of the lease operative 
once more. 

The code or list of circumstances in 
question defined some twelve situations 
which, if approved after the hearing of the 
application, would restore to the land- 
lord his normal rights with respect to the 
termination of commercial leases. The 
most important of these is the case where 
the new occupant of the property will be 
able to make a better use of the land (e.g. 
the replacement of a parking lot by a 
substantial building). Some of the other 
criteria laid down in the code are as fol- 
lows: where the new occupant will be 
able to provide substantially more em- 
ployment of a permanent character than 
the existing tenant (the reference to per- 
manent employment rules out the addi- 
tional employment given to building 
labour, etc. by the alteration or rebuild- 
ing of the property) ; where suitable alter- 
native accommodation is available for 
the tenant; where the landlord is a hos- 
pital or charitable institution which 
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requires the accommodation for its own 
purposes; where the landlord or his son 
formerly conducted a business which was 
interrupted as a result of wartime condi- 
tions (e.g., enlistment in the armed ser- 
vices; shortage of supplies) and now 
wishes to re-establish himself in busi- 
ness in his former quarters. The adminis- 
tration of this code devolves upon the 
Rentals Administrator and the regional 
Deputy Administrators. Hearings at 
which both landlord and tenants are 
present or represented by counsel are held 
at numerous centres across Canada, each 
Deputy Administrator being charged with 
complete jurisdiction in his area. Already 
many hundreds of decisions have been 
made under this code which, it is believed, 
have assisted materially in promoting the 
expansion of peacetime enterprise. 

A beginning was also made late in 1945 
looking towards the ultimate removal of 
rental ceilings on commercial accommo- 
dation. Order 583 provided that, if a 
landlord and an existing tenant, who, 
under the rental regulations is protected 
against eviction, are both willing to enter 
into a new lease for a period of at least 
five years, they may establish without 
any approval being necessary, any rate 
of rental agreeable to both parties, so long 
as there is no sales clause or similar pro- 
vision in the lease providing for its pre- 
determination before its normal expiry 
date. Commercial leases in normal times 
frequently run for a number of years, and 
the rental agreed upon tends to be based 
upon economic prospects in general as well 
as upon shorter-run considerations. Thus, 
where long-term leases are involved, the 
relative bargaining position of landlord 
and tenant is often less unequal than in 
the case of short-term leases. In any case 
if the tenant does not wish to enter into 
a five years’ lease he is entitled to con- 
tinue the tenancy on the existing basis, 
with the full protection of the existing 
eviction controls. 

Early in 1946 some concern was 
expressed by the tenants of commercial 
accommodation in certain cities when 
landlords began to exercise their rights 
with respect to the termination of term- 
certain leases and their replacement by 
quite short-term leases. Taken in con- 
junction with the provision referred to 
above for voluntary agreements covering 


increases in rentals this action created ~ 


some apprehension regarding the inten- 
tions of the government with respect to 
rent’ control in the commercial field. 
Again it had to be emphasized in public 
statements that the revisions in question 
were designed to introduce rather more 
flexibility and equity into the regulations 
affecting rental rates and tenancy 
arrangements, and did not in any way 
imply an early removal of controls. 


E. CONVENTION AND Hore 
ACCOMMODATION 


‘Because of the crowded condition of 
hotels, particularly in Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto and Vancouver, the Board en- 
tered into an agreement with the principal 
hotels in these cities in March, 1945, 
whereby they undertook not to use more 
than 10 per cent of their sleeping accom- 
modation on any one night for persons 
attending conventions and to assign 
rooms to such persons on a multiple 
occupancy basis only. In addition, the 
hotels agreed in future to accept bookings 
for conventions on a tentative basis only, 
so that they might be cancelled should 
conditions warrant. The hotels also 
promised not to accept reservations for 
conventions which, under United States 
regulations recently introduced could not 
be held in that country. The announce- 
ment of these regulations was completed 
with an appeal to the public to refrain 
from unnecessary travel. In Halifax, 
where the congestion in hotels was also 
great, the Wartime Administrator of 
Atlantic Ports had already entered into 
an agreement with the principal hotels 
which was designed to produce similar 
results. 
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In June, because of the normal seasonal 
increase in travel and the accelerated rate 
of return of the armed forces, conditions 
became so acute that the Ministers of 
Finance and Munitions and Supply 
issued a joint appeal to hotels and the 
public to cancel all conventions between 
June 20 and July 20 and to the public 
to avoid railway travel during that time. 
In addition the Board instructed the 
hotels which had agreed to book con- 
ventions on a tentative basis only, to 
cancel all conventions between these 
dates. 

As the end of this period approached it 
became clear that it was desirable to 
extend the ban on the holding of organ- 
ized meetings of large numbers of people. 
Accordingly the holding of organized 
meetings, in those cases where more than 
fifty persons would need to use rail, bus 
or air transportation for any part of 
their journey to the place of the meeting, 
was prohibited in late July. The exemp- 
tion of meetings of less than fifty persons, 
it was felt, would permit the holding of 
skeleton meetings to transact essential 
business. In addition, hotels in Halifax, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton and 
Vancouver were prohibited from using 
more than 10 per cent of their sleeping 
accommodation on any one night for 
persons attending organized meetings or 
for members of organized travel groups. 
All restrictions over the holding of con- 
ventions were lifted on the Ist day of 
November as it was anticipated that the 
normal seasonal decline in travel made 
their retention unnecessary. 


XIII. CONSUMER CREDIT 


After the changes in the Consumer 
Credit regulations made in January, 
1945,* there were no further amendments 
during that year. Early in January, 1946, 
a@ revision was made to allow returned 
servicemen to obtain the full advantage 
of the re-establishment credits payable to 
them in the purchase of furniture and 
-household equipment. The main pro- 
visions of the regulations remain one- 


third cash down payment on the sale of 
most consumer goods, with from six to 
fifteen months’ credit period on the bal- 
ance depending on the type of purchase 
and on the amount financed, and a pro- 
hibition on purchases on charge accounts 
in default. 

In the fall the Board undertook the 
fourth of a series of surveys of the trans- 
actions of a number of retail outlets 


* Described in W.P.T.B. Report Jan.-Dec. 1944, p. 42. 


which do an extensive credit business. 
The result of the survey showed that 
cash sales continued to form an unusually 
high proportion of total sales. The gen- 
eral trend towards cash payments since 
1941 reflected the high level of purchas- 
ing power, a shortage of supplies and the 
effect of the consumer credit regulations. 

However, by the middle of 1945 the 


Type of Store 
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trend towards cash sales, which had been 
so marked from 1941 to 1948, had been 
slowed down. During the period Janu- 
ary-June, 1945, only the furniture and 
clothing store groups showed a further 
increase in the proportion of cash sales, 
while department, fur and jewellery 
stores showed little change from the same 

period of the previous year. . 


Proportion of Cash Sales 
to Total Sales 


1941 1942 [ 1943 | 1944 1945 
(January—June) 
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Instalment sales continued to consti- importance of instalment sales were 


tute a much reduced proportion of total 
sales though the sharp decreasing ten- 
dency of the earlier war years was 
arrested in 1945. Except in the furniture 
group, where there was a further signi- 
ficant decline, the changes in the relative 
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small, and in these cases slightly upward 
as might have been expected when a 
number of items normally bought on the 
instalment basis were beginning to 
return to the market. 


Proportion of Instalment Sales 
to Total Sales 
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During the period from 1941 to 19465, 
the total sales of the reporting stores 
increased by 36 per cent: their cash sales 
were up by 81 per cent, while their instal- 
ment sales were down by 41 per cent. The 
accounts receivable of the firms covered 
by the survey decreased by 56 per cent 
over the whole period and the instalment 
portion declined by 75 per cent. 


The proportion of charge accounts to 
total sales in the combined group of 
stores remained fairly stable over the 
four years but showed variation between 
the different types of stores. In furni- 
ture stores the proportion increased from 
14 per cent to 24 per cent while in 
jewellery stores it declined from 34 per 
cent to 24 per cent and in department 
stores from 27 per cent to 22 per cent. 
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/ XIV. ENFORCEMENT 


Enforcement activities necessarily 
centre on that small section of the public 
which innocently, negligently or deliber- 
ately infringes the regulations and orders 
administered by the Board. However, 
the attitude of the general public towards 
economic controls is frequently reflected 
in the favourable or unfavourable com- 
ments which flow from enforcement 
action. The policy adopted by the 
Board towards suspected or provable 
infractions has therefore a direct bearing 
on the general acceptance by the public 
of economic controls and the application 
of this policy has been and will continue 
to be a matter of growing importance to 
the Board during the period of decontrol. 

The enforcement policy of the Board 
after the end of the war remained sub- 
stantially unchanged. Had it been mod- 
ified so as to restrict Court proceedings 
to the exceptionally flagrant cases, this 
undoubtedly would have provoked un- 
favourable criticism from the vast major- 
ity of citizens. Most people appreciate 
the fact that all restrictions born of the 
exigencies of war could not be abandoned 
immediately after the cessation of hostil- 
ities and, in their own interests, and in 
the public interest, were ready to comply 
with the restrictions that remained. In 
dealing with offences that have been dis- 
closed, the Prices Board has continued 
its efforts to ensure that Court proceed- 
ings are not taken where the offence is 
trivial or technical or where prosecution 
is unwarranted. It can safely be said 
that this policy has been justified and 
that in general the Courts, the press and 
the public have continued to support the 
Board’s efforts to secure compliance with 
its regulations. 

The modification or removal of certain 
controls during 1945 did not materially 
reduce the volume of enforcement activ- 
ities. The majority of those regulations 
enforced on behalf of Controllers of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply 
were revoked during the latter half of 
the year but of those orders the ones 
which required the most intensive efforts 
were the orders of the Oil, Rubber and 
Transit Controllers, and in these cases 
the bulk of the investigational work 


was efficiently handled by the police 
forces. The Enforcement Administra- 
tion of the Board has continued to con- 
centrate its efforts and its limited staff 
on the price and rental ceilings and on 
consumer rationing. In none of these 
fields was there any relaxation of con- 
trols in 1945, apart from the removal of 
farm machinery rationing. In fact, addi- 
tional responsibilities were shouldered 
when meat rationing and slaughtering 
controls were re-introduced shortly after 
gasoline rationing was lifted. This in- 
volved a reorganization of field staff and 
the employment of additional investi- 
gators with knowledge of the meat trade. 
It also resulted in a substantial overall 
increase in the volume of work both at 
the regional offices and at headquarters 
in Ottawa. 

In the field, a large proportion of the 
investigational work consisted of regular 
surveys and spot-checks, largely at the 
retail level, designed to check com- 
pliance with ceiling prices of food and 
clothing items and with the food ration- 
ing orders. There was also a steady flow 
of complaints to be followed up. For 
example, rental complaints from tenants 
and complaints on all manner of other 
subjects were brought to the attention 
of the regional enforcement counsel by 
commodity and trade Administrators and 
other Board officials. The average num- 
ber of enforcement investigations made 
throughout Canada (including investiga- 
tions made on behalf of Controllers) has 
been in the neighbourhood of 35,000 
monthly. 

More difficult and exacting were the 
investigations of a ‘highly specialized 
nature into black market transactions, 
for serious black market operations, fre- 
quently of an organized nature, existed in 
certain commodities. The most pressing 
problem was the appearance of counter- 
feit sugar ration coupons on a wide scale. 
Counterfeit butter ration coupons also 
appeared but on a much smaller scale. 
Certain types of counterfeit coupons were 
almost indistinguishable from genuine 
coupons. This made detection difficult 
but the laborious task of tracing sus- 
pected coupons to their sources and of 


establishing their invalidity was in a 
great many instances successfully accom- 
plished by the R.C.M.P. and the coupon 
audit centres set up in the larger cities 
by the Ration Administration, both 
organizations working in conjunction 
with the Board’s special investigators. 
The operators of two printing presses 
were apprehended by the police and pro- 
secuted, and the volume of prosecutions 
of merchants who had obtained replenish- 
ments of sugar and butter stocks by 
negotiation of counterfeit coupons ac- 
quired from illicit sources, was heavy in 
relation to the total volume of prose- 
cutions for offences of all kinds. These 
are the types of case in which substantial 
deterrent penalties are required for, if 
counterfeit coupons were to continue to 
circulate on an increased scale, the whole 
food rationing system might easily break 
down. 

The tendency for used cars to be sold 
at prices in excess of the ceiling, which 
became apparent during 1944, showed 
little sign of abating during 1945 and 
seems unlikely to diminish until the 
supply of new cars becomes substantial. 
Although the seller and the buyer are 
required to report each transaction and 
to disclose the sale price to the Board, 
the parties often falsify the report, the 
seller accepting an additional sum of 
money from the purchaser. Apart from 
purchasers who are subsequently dis- 
satisfied with the condition of the cars 
they illegally acquired, neither party to 
such a transaction is likely to disclose 
the true facts to the Board. In other 
fields prosecutions have usually been con- 
fined to those who sold at higher-than- 
ceiling prices. In the case of used cars 
this practice had to be modified and 
prosecutions of purchasers have been 
more frequent, particularly when a 
fraudulent transaction has been brought 
to light only through the ingenuity of 
the Board’s enforcement officers or the 
police forces. 


The demand for textiles and clothing 


of all kinds still so far exceeds the avail- 


able supply that the black market ten- 
dencies reported in 1944 continued to 
exist in 1945. Underhand transactions 
between unscrupulous jobbers and re- 
tailers were brought to light from time 
to time and resulted in prosecutions. 
However, as in any other black market 
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transaction, it is difficult to collect the 
evidence and equally difficult to obtain 
adequate information on which to initiate 
an investigation. 

A black market in lumber had also 
developed. The Board therefore took 
steps to tighten the regulations so as to 
make infractions of the price ceiling more 
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difficult, and in March, 1946, was able — 


to take on a number of investigators 
skilled in the lumber business to aid in 
the enforcement of ceiling prices. 

Since minor or unintentional infrac- 
tions of the regulations are usually cor- 
rected without recourse to prosecution 
the number of prosecutions conducted 
during any year does not properly reflect 
the adequacy or extent of enforcement 
activities; nor can these figures be used 
as an accurate gauge of the degree of 
public compliance with the Board’s regu- 
lations. The total number of persons 
prosecuted in 1945 for offences of all 
kinds under the regulations was, in fact, 
slightly higher than in 1944 and consider- 
ably higher than in 19438 or 1942. Of 
the prosecutions in 1945, the cases in- 
volving sales at unlawful prices exceeded 
the aggregate of the prosecutions for 
rental offences, rationing offences and 
other miscellaneous types of offence. 
However, the conclusion should not be 
drawn that public acceptance of the 
Board’s regulations, and particularly of 
price control, is dwindling. The exper- 
ience of the Enforcement Administration 
is that the public, and the business com- 
munity in particular, is still as a whole 
co-operative in supporting the work of 
the Board. : 

The Enforcement Administration has 
continued to act as an enforcement 
agency for the Controllers of the former 
Wartime Industries Control Board (who 
are now responsible to the Minister of 
Reconstruction and Supply). By the end 
of 1945, practically all the orders of the 
various Controllers had been revoked, 
with the exception of the motor vehicle 
rationing orders of the Motor Vehicle 
Controller. On the revocation of a Con- 
troller’s orders, all pending prosecutions 
were reviewed and those which did not 
involve flagrant or deliberate infractions 
were abandoned. This was in accordance 
with the general policy adopted in 1944 
by the Prices Board towards offences 
against its own repealed orders. 
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XV. BOARD ORGANIZATION 


The general structure of the Board’s 
organization remained unchanged through 
the year 1945. It was fully described 
in the Annual Report for 1944 (pp. 44- 
47). However, as foregoing chapters of 
this Report have indicated, the end of the 
war, first in Europe and then in Japan, 
resulted in important changes in the 
activities of various sections of the Board 
and these changes were reflected in the 
staff. The Head Office staff of the Board 
declined slightly during the year and 
similar reductions appeared in the staff 
of a number of the commodity Adminis- 
trations located in Toronto and Mont- 
real. On the other hand, the Board 
undertook during the year a number of 
additional responsibilities. Some of these 
required substantial additions to person- 
nel not only at headquarters but also 
in Regional and Local Offices across the 
country. The most important of these 
was the re-introduction of meat ration- 
ing. The newly-established Emergency 
Shelter Administration also required the 
employment of a country-wide staff. The 
Board was also called upon to provide 
regional and local staff to supervise the 
issuance of permits to priority purchasers 
of new motor vehicles on behalf of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply. 

During the latter part of 1944 and 
throughout 1945, the Board revoked a 
very large number of controls over pro- 
duction and supply; in all about five out 
of every six such controls had been res- 
cinded by the end of the year and some 
others were revoked early in 1946. In 
the main, however, these were not con- 
trols which required much administra- 
tion. Thus, an order saying, in effect, 
“No washing machines may be pro- 
duced” did not need a staff to administer 
it. On the other hand, some of the new 
restrictions which were introduced (meat 
rationing, etc.) needed large staffs all 
across the country. Hence, on balance, 
the increase of staff despite decontrol. 
This tendency was accentuated because 
some restrictions, eg. tire rationing, 
needed more administration as supplies 
began to get somewhat easier. 


As a result of all these changes, the 
Board’s staff increased by about 10 per 
cent, reaching a peak in October (5,726) 
after which it began to decline somewhat. 
The whole of the expansion occurred in 
the Regional and Local Offices where the 
increase of work-load was by far the 
heaviest. On December 31, 1944, the 
Board’s staff numbered 5,102 of whom 
3,121 were attached to Regional and 
Local Offices. By the end of 1945 the 
staff numbered 5,678 of whom 3,697 were 
attached to Regional and Local Offices 
(including the staff of the Emergency 
Shelter Administration stationed in Re- 
gional Offices) . 

At times during the year the Board 
was very hard put to it to find staff to 
meet the increasing responsibilities with 
which it was entrusted. However, the 
Board maintained a vigorous policy of 
“veterans’ preference’, and difficulties re- 
garding recruitment noticeably decreased 
towards the end of the year as a result 
of the demobilization of the armed forces. 
Nevertheless, the loss of key personnel, 
which was mentioned in last year’s Re- 
port, continued throughout the year and 
was intensified after victory in Europe 
and Japan. This trend is inevitable in 
that the Board, being a temporary 
organization, cannot offer any permanent 
employment to its employees. 

At the end of the year, partly as a 
result, of loss of senior personnel, three 
Head Office Divisions—the Supply Divi- 
sion, the Distribution Division and the 
Industrial Division—were discontinued. 
Their residual responsibilities were trans- 
ferred either to other Head Office Divi- 
sions or to Co-ordinators and Adminis- 
trators. Arrangements were also made to 
transfer all responsibility for Emergency 
Shelter, together with almost all the staff 
concerned, to the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. As a result of the 
transfer of Emergency Shelter and the 
abandonment of tire rationing and other 
economies, Regional and Local Office staff 
will probably decline by more than 300 
in the first few months of 1946. In addi- 
tion twenty-nine Local and five Sub- 
Local Offices will have been closed during 
the year ending March 31, 1946. 
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Special attention was given by the staff to such agencies for their assistance in 
of the Board to the problems of veterans preventing inflation. Co-operating with 
arising out of the licensing of new busi- the Board there are now some 16,000 
nesses and the acquisition of supplies of voluntary liaison officers drawn from the 
various scarce goods. It was to be ex- various women’s organizations, about 
pected that former members of the armed 1,600 labour liaison officers representing 
services who planned to resume business, local trade union organizations and about 
or to start up in business for the first time, 500 women representing rural organiza- 
would encounter some difficulties arising tions. Through these representatives the 
from the operation of war-time economic viewpoint of consumers on matters for 
controls. To make certain that they which the Board is responsible is brought 
would have access to proper advice and to the attention of the Board and in- 
assistance with respect to the matters formation regarding Board activities and 
under regulation by the Board a special regulations affecting consumers is passed 
officer was appointed at Headquarters to onto the public. The Price Study Panels 
help resolve any such difficulties, to act as in which housewives report monthly on 
a liaison with the field staff of the Board prevailing community prices are now 
in connection with veterans’ problems and — established in 167 communities. Towards 
and to collaborate with the rehabilitation the end of 1945 the various Re-make 
officials of the Department of Veterans’ Centres which had been established dur- 
Affairs. ing the last few years to help housewives 

The voluntary organizations associated during the textile shortage were finally 
with the Board through the Consumer closed down, but the need for the con- 
Branch were more active than ever in _ servation of clothing, ete. continues to be 
1945, and the Board is greatly indebted emphasized throughout the organization. 


XVI. PRICE MOVEMENTS—AUGUST, 1939 TO DECEMBER, 1945 


A. GENERAL REVIEW prices holding close to or tight against 


Price movements during 1945 were : : 
confined to relatively small changes able in the prices of food products, sup- 
which did not greatly disturb the general plies of which were considerably shorter, 
price structure prevailing during the pre- ‘Telative to the demand, than in the pre- 
vious year. However, as &@ consequence vious year. These influences were re- 
of increasingly heavy demands and con- sponsible for the small increases which 
tinued limitations on supply, there was occurred in wholesale prices and in the 
much more evidence during the year of cost of living index. 


Inprexes or Prices in Canapa, AuGcust, 1939 ro Decempnr, 1945 
(1935-39=100) 


Percent 

Tan August, | December,| December,| Change 
tongs 1939 1944 1945 Aug. ’39 to 

Dee. °45 
(senerale Wholesale; Prices ses ck ke, 2 ee tice ee eae ee he ae 93-8 133-4 134-1 +42-9 
acm, Product. Wholesale:Pricésss.qccmste a hte Aoec ee nee 81-6 |» 145-8 148-5 +82-0 
COstrOf Tar vane ors eon hove tee ae et cs ee cod oe 100-8 118-6* 119-9* +18-9 


* Cost-of-Living Index as of the second of January. 
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ceilings. This was particularly notice- 
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With reconversion an immediate prob- 
lem and with future prospects bright for 
renewed international exchange of goods, 
attention was focused during 1945 on 
the current level of prices in Canada in 
relation to pre-war and to current price 
levels in other countries, particularly the 
United States. By December, 1945, 
Canadian wholesale prices had’ risen 34 
per cent over the average level for the 
five pre-war years, 1935 to 1939. The 
increase in prices in the United States 
over a comparable period was slightly 
less, amounting to about 33 per cent. 


When account is taken, however, of the 
fact that the Canadian dollar in 1945 
stood at a discount of about 9 per cent 
as compared with the base period, and of 
certain technical differences in the two 
indexes, it can be said that the Canadian 
price level at the end of 1945 was lower 
than that of the United States in terms 
of the pre-war relationship. It will also 
be noted that the cost of living index in 
Canada shows a considerably smaller 
wartime increase than the United States 
index. 


INDEXES oF PRICES IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 
(1935-39100) 


Index 


General Wholesale— 
Canada..... 


ATiieed Rates Clee ONE ot oat PIE a ae 


Cost of Living— 


B. Cost or Living CHANGES 


At January 1, 1946, the official cost of 
living index stood at 118-9 on the base 
August, 1939—100, an increase of 1-2 
points over its position at January 1, 
1945. As will be seen in the two accom- 
panying tables, the higher level of the 


August, October, May, December, 

1939 1941 1942 1945 
Atte 93-8 121-9 123-6 134-1 
Psat 93-1 114-7 122-6 132-9 
ins 100-8 115-5 116-1 120-1 
Baws 98-6 109-3 116-0 129-9 


index at the end of 1945 reflects primarily 
changes in food prices, although the 
movement in prices among some of the 
non-food groups, particularly home 
furnishings and services and the mis- 
cellaneous items has been fairly sig- 
nificant. 


Point CHANGES IN Marin Groups or THE Cost-or-Livine INDEX 
(August, 1939100) 


August, 1939 
to 
October, 1941 


October, 1941 | January, 1945 
to 


August, 1939 
to t 
January, 1946 


fe) 
January, 1945 January, 1946 


(BOYS 4s obi ey tonclareh oe? Gioia EAS RS: oe OPE ate oe 24-1 7-0 2-6 33:7 
olian ceuis ntbing sek Yuls.) cece dondetaven e'es 13-2 —3-0 —2-0 8-2 
ROMER VASE Or er aiie BoRY, Roce hac we ioe aan: 7-1 0-8 0-3 8-2 
CG DITO AROP Roda coche eh get sate 5 ame th pate, 19-5 2-2 0-8 22-5 
Home Furnishings and Services............. 16:3 0-9 1-2 18-4 
Miscellaneous Mer Mii eee ith, cote ee laa 5-1 2-7 1-7 9-5 

ASSEN ghd Be lS ok ra 14-6 3-1 1:2 18-9 


The increase in food prices during 
1945 reflects a reduction in agricultural 
output from 1944 and an ‘expanding do- 
mestic and external demand, particularly 
for such things as meats, eggs and dairy 
products. No basic revision in the ceiling 


price structure for food occurred, but 
rather upward adjustments of prices 
toward ceiling levels already established. 
In the case of clothing and home furnish- 
ings, higher prices for the most part 
were attributable to the disappearance of 
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lower-priced lines for some types of responsible for the overall decline in the 
goods. Such factors as higher hospital index of fuel and lighting costs over the 
charges, barbers’ fees, dentists’ and doc- year. The relative importance of these 


tors’ fees and life insurance costs account . . : 
for the increases among the miscellan- Price changes in their effect on the total 


eous items, while lower electricity rates ©oSt-of-living index is conveniently ex- 
in many cities and rebates on domestic- pressed in the table of points added to 
ally consumed electricity in some, are the index by the component groups. 


MovrEMeEnts In THE Cost-or-Livine InpEx, AuGust 1, 1939 To January 1, 1946 
(August, 1939100) 
Points added in Total Index by Component Groups 


August 1, 1939 | October 1, 1941] January 1, 1945] August 1, 1939 
to to to to 
October 1, 1941} January 1, 1945] January 1, 1946 | January 1, 1946 


TCG LS cis HAG eRe SRA Ae Seen +7:-38 +2-24 +0-83 +10-45 
Vane eran tars eee yee alsin citable shee +0-49 —0-73 —0-24 
OchermOaimyrRroductsee yeast. at reese sAn +1-56 +0-12 +0-10 +1-78 

Srna te ema yopatcucters ae Aal say ocs favs: vives “trevonectravereras +0-69 +0-05 +0-11 +0-85 
BccisanUMVealimwir eel ge isos an. sees +1-35 +1-45 +0-05 +2-85 
Other Meatsmand HIS oe ohiiec ferme ce Ook +1-30 +0-74 +0-08 +2-12 
GARE: 5 cA S Tap ee ne ee eer +0-42 +0-03 —0-01 +0-44 
DOV a GROCC LCS ary ostanse oketisistele. ¢ clohe.ccasses Sega's +1-01 —0-12 0-00 +0-89 
NAG REEGEN GD) OS WOR Ee eee Seen oe ieee —0-02 +0-25 -+0-40 +0-63 
LIPUTBIASE. og digger ee eee ee ae +0-58 +0-45 +0-10 +1-13 

PBNIe lean Geer lG] NG eoy7 4 sro ye yooh steels ase es oD +0-79 —0-18 —0-:12 +0-49 

JRXE USI: a> 9 Gene aati oe CIE ORCC ois ARO NCA aaa +1-41 +0-13 +0-02 +1-56 

Clophinoenmtcr | ates at aeaas tesa vat aie sam wok +2-34 +0-26 +0-07 +2-67 

Home Furnishings and Services............ +1-48 +0-08 -+0-10 +1-66 

Wie celine ed cmaetan cries icra ces ai +1-20 +0-57 +0-30 +2-07 

AMOR EIN Oh oF Sele ok SO ROeAD eter Soe +14-6 +3:1 +1-2 +18-9 
C. WHOLESALE PricE CHANGES standing imcreases among the various 


By the end of 1945 general wholesale product classifications are to be found 
prices in Canada had risen approximately im animal and vegetable products, wood 
43 per cent above the level of prices in products and textiles. This is seen in the 
the last pre-war month. The most out- last column of the following table. 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 


(1985-39100) 


Per cent 


fe i 
Group August, 1989 | December, 1944) December, 1945 Décsmber 1048 


August, 1939 


WesetaplecinOducts, <e)t-aiiccmi. sikh sb ais « 80-2 129-8 132-5 65-2 
ATT LOCUCUS atti Saucon he cchice «sass tee 93-7 142-5 146-0 56-2 
Mexqiltemaro GUCUS sr rt os deee tieitcne cesar ae 95-0 131-0 131- 1 38-0 
NV GOCPELOCUCES hoa renter stee ce och ok aise ee 107-0 161-1 160-4 50-0 
Oma Tras eT OGUICHS or cmisro ei vacs «cin sneusisis covets 102-0 122-9 121-0 18-6 
INO ORBOUSPNLGtALS oo. iatreeb han caved as > 95-8 109.2 111-8 16-7 
NictemetatinenMineralse 2.4 ccciastcl. «>. = 97-9 119-6 118-4 20-9 
Ger OHIGe ye em RR ote oes oun at 97-5 125-8 124-1 27-3 

WOK RDN BOY 2 an ee con a ee eR ea 93-8 133-0 134-1 42-9 
istriiaeeNOC UGUS at. Me urcibe Ls Mitosis obits oye, orale 81-6 144-3 148-5 82-0 
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COMPONENTS OF THE COST OF LIVING INDEX 


JULY 1914 TO DECEMBER 192! (JULY 1914 = 100) AUGUST 1939 TO DATE (AUGUST 1#39=100) 
PER CENT. Nl PER CENT 
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COMPONENTS OF THE COST OF LIVING INDEX 


JULY 1914 TO DECEMBER 192! (JULY 1914 = 100) AUGUST 1939 TO DATE (aucusT 1939==100) 
PER CENT 


is) 
“\4 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 59 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


A more realistic view of current price 
relationships is gained by comparing the 
present level of prices with the average 
level in the five pre-war years 1935-39. 
It will be seen that at the outbreak of 
war, prices of Canadian farm products 
were depressed relative to prices of other 
goods. By “December, 1945, however, 
war time increases in prices received by 
farmers (including subsidies) had ad- 
vanced to a level approximately 49 per 
cent over the base years. This marked 
increase places present farm product 
prices in a position of highly favourable 
relationship to prices of goods generally, 
which are currently 34 per cent above 
the average of the pre-war years. 

Although the level of general wholesale 
prices advanced over the year, prices in 
four of the eight groups recorded small 
declines on the average. Decreases in 
the wood, iron, non-metallic mineral and 
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chemical groups occurred mainly in re- 
sponse to the removal of the sales tax 
on building materials in May, 1945. The 
principal items in the index which were 
reduced in price as a result of the can- 
cellation of the tax were lumber, struc- 
tural steel, building stone, paints and 
paint materials. 


The higher level of prices in most farm 
commodity markets is responsible for ad- 
vances in the animal and vegetable group 
indexes and the farm products index over 
the year. Relatively poor growing con- 
ditions in 1945 were reflected in higher 
prices for vegetables while marked specu- 
lation on a short crop almost doubled the 
price of rye grain. Prices of furs were 
generally higher while livestock, butter 
and egg prices in December, 1945, were 
all slightly above their levels of a year 
earlier. 


APPENDICES 


The appendices are up to date as of March 1, 1946, with the exception of appendices 
G, H, and I for which the cut off date is December 31, 1945 ; 


APPENDIX A 
GOVERNMENT POLICY ON PRICE AND WAGE CONTROL IN THE TRANSITION PERIOD 


Statement by the Prime Minister 


Right Hon. W. L. MACKENZIE KING 
Ottawa, January 31, 1946 


More than six years ago, just after the 
outbreak of war, the Government of Can- 
ada embarked upon a program to prevent 
soaring prices and to preserve order and 
efficiency in Canada’s economic structure. 
The Government refused to accept the 
view that serious inflation and economic 
disorder were inevitable consequences of 
war. Our country may justly claim to 
have pioneered in the field of anti- 
inflation control. Because the people of 
Canada have whole-heartedly supported 
this stabilization program, a sharp rise in 
the level of prices has been prevented. 
Orderly economic conditions have been 
maintained through six years of the most 
destructive war in the history of man- 
kind. The anti-inflation program has 
succeeded beyond the most optimistic 
hopes expressed at the time of its intro- 
duction. Canada’s record compares more 
than favourably with that of any other 
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country in the world. In consequence, 
Canada faces the problems and readjust- 
ments of the postwar period in a rela- 
tively strong economic position. We have 
escaped so far the legacy of disruption 
and discontent which would have been the 
consequence of inflation. 


The need has not yet passed for emer- 
gency measures to avert the threat of in- 
flation and dislocation. Shortages beth 
at home and abroad are still widespread. 
and acute. The direct consequences of 
the war remain evident in many ways. 
At the same time, the conditions under 
which the stabilization program now 
operates have changed in a number of 
important respects. With hostilities over, 
the emphasis*is on the progressive removal 
of emergency regulations. It is on the 
re-establishment, at the earliest feasible 
time, of a relatively free. price and wage 
system. 


The first objective of economic policy 
is a high level of employment and pro- 
duction. In working towards that objec- 
tive Canada is seeking to reconstruct her 
trade on a_ peacetime basis. This 
changed atmosphere has its effect on the 
stabilization program. It is appropriute 
therefore to review the operation of the 
program in relation to the needs and 
circumstances of the readjustment period. 


Over two years ago, in December, 1943, 
the Government announced certain im- 
portant changes in its anti-inflation 
policy, particularly with respect to the 
relation between price and wage control. 
At that time, at the very peak of our 
war effort, it was stated that, should the 
cost of living rise more than 3 per cent and 
remain at that level for two consecutive 
months, the Government would review 
the whole program of price control and 
wage control and take appropriate action. 
Fortunately, there has been no need to 
review the policy for this reason, since 
in the intervening period the cost of liv- 
ing has risen by less than one per cent. 
In view of the changed conditions which 
we face to-day, the time has come to take 
appropriate steps in the direction of re- 
adjustment to more norma! conditions. 


Adjustment of Stabilization Program to 
Changing Conditions. 

The steps, which concern both price 
and wage control, have been thoroughly 
- considered. They represent no weakening 

in the Government’s intention of prevent- 

ing inflation. They are simply an adap- 
tation of the program to changing condi- 
tions—an adaptation which has been go- 
ing on steadily since the end of the war. 

Indeed from its very beginning, the sta- 

bilization program has been adapted to 

meet changing needs and circumstances. 

Thus, at the outset, fiscal policy was not 

unduly restrictive because there was 

available for use a surplus of manpower 
and industrial capacity. Similarly, in the 
early days, price control was largely of 
an informal character. It was principally 
concerned with breaking bottlenecks 
which tended to restrict supplies and with 
preventing and discouraging speculation. 
'As Canada approached and finally 
reached a condition of full employment, 
and the insatiable demands of war 


diverted a larger and larger part of our 
production, the stabilization program was 
rapidly extended and intensified. Tax- 
ation was increased greatly, mainly in the 
form of progressive taxes on income and 
of special taxes on luxuries and less essen- 
tial goods and services. The great Vic- 
tory Loan drives were launched to pay 
for the conduct of war, and to siphon off 
and store for the future the purchasing 
power which could not then be matched 
by goods and services. The most striking 
measure was the introduction of an over- 
all price ceiling, and of wage and salary 
control. This was the first comprehensive 
control of this kind to be undertaken by 
any of the democratic nations. Rationing 
of necessities was introduced when 
needed. Various controls over procuc- 
tion and distribution were developed and 
extended. The program was buttressed 
by other controls over basic materials 
and manpower. These were introduced 
primarily for direct war purposes. 


As victory approached, and as V-E 
Day and V-J Day came and passed, the 
controls over production of a restrictive 
type were steadily removed and relaxed. 
By V-J Day only a few such controls 
remained. By the beginning of this year 
a variety of other controls over basic 
materials, manpower, and distribution 
had been removed. Corporate and per- 
sonal income taxes were appreciably re- 
duced in the last Budget. While the 
recent Victory Loan was larger than ever, 
it was designed to meet such financing 
needs for twice as long a period as were 
the loans which preceded it. Certain 
special war taxes were reduced or re- 
moved. This action had the effect of eas- 
ing the pressure of price ceilings on a 
variety of so-called reconversion products. 
Price control itself has been maintained 
up to the present. 


There has thus already been a gradual 
and realistic adjustment to the changed 
atmosphere and to postwar conditicns. 
The Government has acted as promptly 
as was feasible in removing controls. It 
has sought, however, to avoid the obvious 
dangers of hasty and ill-considered re- 
moval of regulations still urgently 
needed. The process of adjustment will 
continue until all emergency controls 
are dispensed with. 


The Purposes of the Stabilization 
Program 

The purposes of stabilization have not 
changed. On several occasions since 
V-E Day the Government has made clear 
its intention to take every means to pre- 
vent the disruption of economic condi- 
tions which still threatens to result from 
the stresses and strains left by the world 
conflict. Five months have passed since 
final victory. Reconversion has made 
substantial progress. Nevertheless we 
still face conditions of possible inflation 
which, if not controlled, would un- 
questionably lead to startling increases 
in costs and prices, and in the general 
cost of living. It takes considerable 
time to change over a productive system 
from a war basis to a peacetime basis. 
It takes time for labour and machinery 
formerly engagedi in the armed services 
and in war industry to produce additional 
food, housing, automobiles, and so on, 
in sufficient amounts to meet the high 
volume of current and accumulated 
demands. This is true even in countries 
like Canada and the United States where 
physical destruction and disorganization 
have not occurred. 

Inflationary conditions are also a direct 
consequence of the world-wide shortages 
of necessities of life such as food, cloth- 
ing, lumber and other building materials. 
World-wide shortages have resulted in 
soaring prices abroad. They have in- 
creased the urgent and pressing demands 
of overseas countries on Canadian sup- 
plies. In these circumstances, continu- 
ing need for a stabilization program re- 
mains clear. The disaster of soaring 
prices and living costs must be prevented 
not only because of the injustices and 
suffering that would result therefrom but 
because it would arrest progress toward 
a healthy peacetime economy. Inflation 
would lay the basis for a severe depres- 
sion. It would promote industrial strife 
and social conflict. The preservation of 
the stable price and cost structure, which 
we thappily possess today, provides a 
sound basis for expanding peacetime 
markets both at home and abroad. 


The Changed Conditions of Postwar 
Readjustment 
There can be no question of abandon- 
ing the stabilization program at this 
juncture. There must, however, be a 
clear recognition that the conditions in 
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which it operates are substantially differ- 
ent from those prevailing during actual 
hostilities. The stabilization controls 
which are still retained are, apart from 
fiscal measures, of an emergency charac- 
ter designed to deal with emergency con- 
ditions arising from the war. They are 
in no sense a permanent feature of the 
Dominion Government’s activities. Nor 
is there any need for their indefinite con- 
tinuance. It is the Government’s de- 
clared intention to remove such controls 
at the earliest moment consistent with 
the prevention of inflation and the main- 
tenance of a fair division of essential 
goods in short supply. This explains why 
the Government requested from Parlia- 
ment the extension of its war emergency 
powers for the limited period of approxi- 
mately one year. The emphasis is on the 
removal of emergency controls and on 
continuous examination of the need for 
those which are retained. 

As already stated, the advent of peace 
has substantially changed the economic 
environment in which the stabilization 
program operates. In wartime, Govern- 
ment expenditures practically assured 
maximum production and employment. 
Business risks and the risks of unemploy- 
ment were almost eliminated. Price con- 
trol could be and, in fact, had to be 
fairly rigid. Price ceilings did not restrict 
imports or lead to excessive exports. Ex- 
ternal purchases and sales were con- 
trolled directly and were frequently the 
subject of inter-governmental contracts. 
Wage and salary controls were essential 
to the maintenance of effective price con- 
trol. They were accepted with under- 
standing and co-operation. 

With the disappearance of war produc- 
tion and the consequent decline in Goy- 
ernment spending, an expansion in civil- 
ian production and investment is being 
looked to in order to provide the bulk 
of employment. To provide jobs, there 
must be an incentive to permit business, 
large or small, to take the risks involved 
in expanding operations and in entering 
on new lines of activity. Recent reduc- 
tions in taxation, particularly in the 
excess profit tax, are a major step in this 
direction. The continued high level of 
demand, and the accumulation of de- 
ferred needs, combined with the relative- 
ly low level of Canadian costs, provide 
a favourable environment for such ex- 
pansion. The reduction and removal of 


excise taxes has provided more leeway 
for the manufacturers of many “recon- 
version” goods. The administration of 
price control must at the same time, 
necessarily be more flexible than it was 
in wartime. Wage and salary control 
should be continued only to the degree 
essential in combating inflation. 


In reviewing the stabilization program, 
at this time, a further consideration 
should be mentioned. Its very success, 
and our good fortune in escaping the 
ravages and physical destruction of war, 
have resulted in our price structure to- 
day being substantially lower than the 
price levels of many of the countries 
with whom we trade. Especially is this 
true of the United Kingdom and the 
countries of Europe. The result is that 
to the exporters of these countries Cana- 
dian price ceilings frequently appear to 
be relatively low. On the other hand, 
the prices obtainable in export markets, 
for a number of Canadian commodities, 
appear very attractive to Canadian pro- 
ducers. There has never been a general 
price ceiling on exports. The problem, in 
this regard, has been largely one of assur- 
ing that domestic needs were adequately 
met. This has required the use of export 
controls and quota arrangements. For 
the time being, a number of such controls 
will have to be retained. On the import 
side, however, the domestic price ceiling 
might have restrictive effects, which the 
Government believes should be avoided, 
on our purchases from some countries. 
To date, no appreciable volume of im- 
ports from the United Kingdom and hb- 
erated countries has been excluded by 
the operation of the price ceiling. Offer- 
ing of such goods have been limited and, 
in the case of some essential goods, sub- 
sidy assistance has been provided. But 
the time is now arriving when these coun- 
tries are seeking to re-establish their 
trade with Canada. While changes in 
exchange rates, such as that recently 
made by France, will in some cases, help 
to re-establish more normal price relation- 
ships, there is a continuing problem which 
must be faced. The importance of this 
question is emphasized by the fact that 
if permanent export markets are to be 
re-established in many of these countries, 
to which Canada is providing financial 
assistance, trade must become more of 
a two-way flow than it is at present. 
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To these and related questions the 
Government has given careful study. As 
a result a number of changes in the opera- 
tion of the stabilization program have 
been made. Some of the changes have 
already occurred or, as circumstances 
warranted, have developed gradually. 
There has been no sudden or widespread 
adjustment in the program nor is any 
such change contemplated. The policy 
of gradual adjustment has been amply 
justified by events in Canada and abroad. 
The further adjustments to be made now 
are additional steps in this process. The 
time is regarded as appropriate because 
of the marked progress in reconversion, 
the advanced stage of demobilization, 
and the problems in re-establishing ex- 
ternal trade. 


Flexibility in Price Control 

The administration of price control has 
become, and is becoming, *more flexible. 
From the beginning of reconversion, the 
Government has been determined that 
price control should not be allowed to 
restrict the expansion of peacetime pro- 
duction. In considering applications for 
price adjustments the distinction which 
the Prices Board very properly made be- 
tween essential and non-essential goods 
during the height of the conflict has not 
been applied for some time. In war- 
time, what price adjustments were per- 
mitted were confined largely to more 
essential goods, the supply of which it 
was vital to maintain. In terms of the 
needs of peace, and the requirements of 
high employment, the distinction between 
essential and non-essential production in 
“yricing” policy no longer applies. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
in considering appheations for price in- 
creases, has endeavoured and is endeav- 
ouring to give due weight to the need 
for sufficient incentive to allow a 
prompt expansion in civilian output. 
In some cases, where an _ industry 
as a whole can not demonstrate its 
financial need for a price adjustment, the 
Board has been and is prepared to allow 
adjustments for particular firms whose 
financial position warrants such a change. 
In extreme cases, and in the interest of 
maintaining needed production, the 
Board is prepared to consider adjust- 
ments on particular products even when 
the industry or the firm concerned cannot 
demonstrate that its overall financial 


position is such as to warrant price relief. 
The Government’s action in removing 
and reducing certain war taxes—such as 
the war exchange tax and the excise 
taxes on many household appliances 
and on automobiles —together with 
the removal of the sales tax on build- 
ing materials, has eased the _press- 
ure of price ceilings on manufacturers 
of a large variety of reconversion 
goods. The primary purpose of these 
tax changes was not connected with price 
control. They have nonetheless provided 
flexibility in the field where reconversion 
“pricing” problems would otherwise have 
been most numerous. They have greatly 
reduced the need for price ceiling adjust- 
ments. 

So far as imports are concerned, the 
Prices Board is now administering its 
control of the prices of goods imported 
from countries such as the United King- 
dom and France, in such a manner as not 
to exclude imports from the Canadian 
market. These countries have suffered 
grave material loss, and their costs and 
prices have risen seriously as a result of 
the war. Price control over imports from 
such countries will still be maintained, but 
not in a way that will prevent their goods 
from being offered to Canadian buyers. 
The exporters of the United Kingdom 
. and liberated countries will, however, still 
have to meet competition in the Canadian 
market, if they are to rebuild any large 
volume of exports to this country. 

Price Ceiling Suspensions 

As a first step toward removal of price 
controls, it has been decided to suspend 
a number of non-staple articles from the 
provisions of the price ceiling. The list 
of articles suspended includes drugs, cos- 
metics, tobacco products, jewellery, books, 
games, novelties, millinery and a number 
of miscellaneous services. The detailed 
list will be anounced by the Minister of 
Finance. The production and supply of 
most of the articles suspended from the 
price ceiling have improved to the point 
where material price increases are not an- 
ticipated. Expanding production, com- 
petition, and self-restraint on the part of 
the producers and distributors concerned 
should protect the public from serious 
price advances. A great many of the sus- 
pended items are of minor importance in 
the budget of the average household. It is 
now questionable whether the expense and 
effort of administering effective price con- 
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trol in these cases is in proportion to the 
benefits derived. Moreover, the Prices 
Board is finding it increasingly difficult to 
retain the services of sufficient skilled 
personnel. It is most desirable that the 
Board should concentrate its efforts on 
the more important commodities. For 
the reasons mentioned, the Government 
has decided upon this first step in “decon- 
trol” of prices. It is recognized that some 
price increases may ensue. It is even 
conceivable that widespread and signifi- 
cant advances might oecur. That is why 
price ceilings have been suspended instead 
of being finally removed. Should wide- 
spread and unreasonable increases follow, 
should unprincipled speculators attempt, 
for selfish ends, to abuse this latitude, the 
whole policy will be reconsidered. Where 
necessary, in such cases, ceilings will be 
reimposed. : 
Gradual Removal of Subsidies 

In moving toward the period when price 
control will no longer be necessary, the 
Government believes that subsidy pay- 
ments should continue to be kept to a 
minimum and eliminated as promptly as 
is feasible. Subsidies have played a vital 


. 


. part in checking the cumulative pressures 


of inflation. Subsidies do, however, re- 
sult in artificial relationships between the 
returns received by producers and im- 
porters and the prices paid by final con- 
sumers. They represent- a direct and 
conscious interference with the operation 
of the price system. Such interference 
should be eliminated as more normal re- 
lationships between supply and demand 
are re-established. As already stated the 
Government’s policy is to reduce and re- 
move subsidies as promptly as is feasible. 
Following this policy, the Prices Board 
has already removed a number of less 
important subsidies. The Board will 
continue this process just as rapidly as is 
practicable. 
port subsidies has been carefully re- 
viewed. As a result, the Government has 
approved a change in policy which will 
reduce their number and strictly limit the 
commodities to which import subsidies 
may be applied in future. The major sub- 
sidies, both import and domestic, such as 
those paid on important foodstuffs and 
textiles, are being constantly reviewed. 
Their reduction and removal will be un- 
dertaken step by step subject only to the 
needs of maintaming reasonable stability 
in the level of prices and living costs 


The whole structure of im- 


ve ae 


\ 


ditions by the Provinces. 


More Flexibility in Wage Control 


Finally, certain steps are being taken 
to modify wage and salary control. Wage 
and salary controls are an essential fea- 
ture of the stabilization program. In- 
flationary pressures are such that removal 
of wage control is not yet feasible. The 
Government, however, has no intention 
of interfering with the normal processes 
of collective bargaining to any greater 
extent or for any longer than is strictly 
necessary. In these circumstances, cer- 
tain changes have been made as the first 
steps toward the ultimate removal! of this 
form of control. The War Labour 
Boards, in dealing with applications for 
wage adjustments, will now be guided by 
comparing wages in one plant or industry 
with other comparable plants or indus- 
tries rather than by the former more rigid 
standard of gross inequalities and injus- 
tices. The War Labour Boards may also 
authorize an employer to vary wage rates 
on a basis which is otherwise reasonable 
in the circumstances, and which is con- 
sistent with maintenance of existing prices 
of goods and services. Wage increases 
granted under the Order will not be 
recognized as grounds for price advances. 
If such were permitted, it would simply 
invite a series of price increases in line 
with every advance in wage rates—a pro- 
cess which would set the inflationary 
spiral in motion. Other changes in wage 
control permit free collective bargaining 
over most matters not concerned with 
basic wage rates, and provide for the 
eventual return of minimum wage regu- 
lation to the Provinces. These changes 
will provide more latitude for the opera- 
tion of collective bargaining, and for the 
exercise of administrative discretion in 
minimum wage matters and working con- 
They are de- 
sirable in themselves. They are not likely 


to threaten stabilization, provided they 


are used in a reasonable and responsible 
manner by all concerned. The changes in 
wage control are accompanied by corre- 
sponding adjustments in the policy of 
salary control. Details of the changes 
in the Wage Order and Salary Regula- 


_ tions are being announced by the Minis- 


ters of Labour and National Revenue 
respectively. 
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Policy of Gradual and Carefully 


Controlled Readjustment 


The measures which have been outlined 
constitute the first steps in a deliberate 
and carefully considered plan looking to- 
ward the eventual removal of price and 
wage controls. They are designed to meet 
the realities of the period of readjustment 
and, at the same time, to continue to pro- 
tect the Canadian people from the 
economic and social disruption of in- 
flation. ‘They should preserve and per- 
mit the utilization of the great benefits 
which orderly economic conditions and 
stable prices can bring in our progress to- 
wards high peacetime employment. They 
provide for greater flexibility without 
weakening the essential fabric of the anti- 
inflation program. 

The one satisfactory answer to the 
danger of inflation is more and more pro- 
duction. Given co-operation and support 
by the Canadian people, anti-inflation 
controls will keep prices in check while 
production, at home and abroad, is catch- 
ing up with demand. Nothing would re- 
strict a lasting increase in production and 
employment more than a sharp rise in 
prices which would cut demand down to 
the present restricted level of supply. To 
curtail demand, which is precisely what 
soaring prices would do, would be to re- 
duce prospective markets and employ- 
ment opportunities. The present gap be- 
tween demand and supply must be bridged 
to the largest feasible extent by increas- 
ing supply, by producing more and more, 
rather than by restricting demand through 
high prices. 

The Government’s policy—one of 
gradual and carefully controlled readjust- 
ment—will permit price increases only 
when they are needed. As time goes on, 
it may not rule out some gradual and 
modérate increase in wages and salaries, 
in the price level, and in the cost of living. 
It is no longer feasible to attempt rigid 
maintenance of the price level. It is 
quite conceivable that by the time full 
“decontrol” is achieved, the level of 
Canadian prices may be moderately 
higher than is the case to-day. 

There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween a gradual and planned policy of 
adjustment to postwar conditions, which 
may involve some modest increase in 
prices, and .a policy of rapid removal of 
anti-inflation controls. The objective of 
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the Government’s policy is to continue to ployment which is our leading economic 
protect the people of Canada froma sharp objective. With the intelligent support of 


upswing in prices and living costs, and the Canadian people Canada’s anti- 
from the inevitable aftermath of deflation, ;, gation program wilh achieve tevin a1 


eae eS ae ee eee will bring our country through the most 


is to protect the value of wages and war- : : ; , 
‘ime aes Hos aimed: aa to open destructive war in history and its after- 


larger markets both at home and abroad, ath without the economic and social 
and thus hasten progress toward the high disruption which have been the sorry 
level of peacetime production and em- heritage of past conflicts. 
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Minister: Hon. J. L. Isley, Minister of Finance. 
Present membership with dates of appointment: 
Chairman: D. Gordon, Deputy Governor, Bank of Canada, Nov. 10, 1941. 
Deputy Chairmen: M. W. McCutcheon, Mar. 2, 1945. 
K. W. Taylor, Mar. 2, 1945. 
Asst. to Chairman: A. M. Henderson, Dec. 1, 1945. 
Members: H. B. McKinnon, Chairman of the Tariff Board, Sept. 3, 1939. 
David Sim, Deputy Minister of National Revenue for Customs and Excise, 
Sept. 3, 1939. 
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A.M. Shaw, Director of Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Sept. 9, 1989. 
JaG: Bouchard, Assistant Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Nov. 18, 1941. 
W. A. Mackintosh, Director General of Economic Research, Department of 
Reconstruction and Supply, Mar. 12, 1942. 
Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, Mar. 9, 1943. 
M. W. Mackenzie, Deputy Minister, Department of Trade and Commerce, 
June 16, 1945. 
Secretary: A. F. W. Plumptre, Mar. 15, 1945. 
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J. G. Godsoe, Chairman, Wartime Industries Control Board, Nov. 30, 1945. 
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APPENDIX C 
Bat ee CO-ORDINATIONS AND ADMINISTRATIONS 


Capital Equipment and Durable Goods 


Co-ordination 


Co-ordinator—F. K. Ashbaugh 
Deputy Co-ordinator—Arthur May 


Adviser and Co-ordinator—D. P. Cruikshank 


Admimnistrations— 
Aircraft and Aircraft parts 


Capital Equipment and Electrical Products 


Chemicals 
Construction Products 
Fabricated Metals and Sundry Items 


_ Farm and Construction Machinery and 


Municipal Service Equipment 
Glass and Glass Products 
Jewellery 
*Motor Vehicles and Parts 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
Steel and Iron (Primary) 
Upholstered and Metal Furniture and 
Bedding 
Pulp and Paper Co-ordination 
Co-ordinator—Wilbert H. Howard 
Deputy Co-ordinator—C. N. Moisan 
Deputy Co-ordinator—F. L. Mitchell 


Administrations— 
Book and Writing Paper 


Building Papers, Wallboard and Asphalt 


Roofing 
Newsprint 


Packages and Converted Paper Products 


Paperboard 
Shipping Cases 
Wallpaper 
Woodpulp 
Wrapping Paper 


Textile and Clothing Co-ordination 


Co-ordinator—F. B. Walls 
Associate Co-ordinator—J. A. 
Administrations— 
Cotton and Cotton Products 
Fine Clothing (Woollens) 
Footwear 
Fur Skins and Fur Garments 
Hides and Leather 
Knit Goods 


Klein 


*Controllers 
struction and Supply. 


Luggage and Small Leather Goods 
Men’s and Boys’ Furnishings 
Rayon and Rayon Products 
Textile Sundries 

Women’s and Misses’ and Children’s Wear 
Women’s and Misses’ Coats and Suits 
Wool and Wool Products 

Work Clothing 


Foods Co-ordination 


Co-ordinator—K. W. Taylor 
Deputy Co-ordinators—F. 8. Grisdale 


F. T. W. Saunders 


Administrations— 


Bread and Bakery Products 
Cocoa, Confectionery and Allied Products 
Dairy Products 

Feeds 

Fertilizers and Pesticides 

Fish and Fish Products 

Flour and Cereal Products 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
Honey and Maple Products 
Tee 

Imported Grocery Items 

Meat and Meat Products 

Oils and Fats 

Pharmaceuticals 

Processed Fruits and Vegetables 
Seeds 

Sugar 

Tea and Coffee 


Individual Administrations 


*Coal 

Distributive Trades 
Enforcement 
*Power 

Publishing, Printing and Allied Industi'+s 
Ration 

Rentals 

*Rubber 

Services 

Ships’ Stores 
Standards 

*Timber 

Used Goods 


under Department of Recon- 
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REGIONAL AND LOCAL OFFICES AND PRICES AND SUPPLY REPRESENTATIVES 


Ciara On CuO Wie Bedi seecstont ccs E. M. Nicholson 
Ot ee ee ne ae R. F. Johnson 
Local Offices: 
Awoherst Sydney 
Annapolis Royal Truro 
Bridgewater Wolfville 
New Glasgow Yarmouth 
SfSeitatige Uilannte 5 pen. o ares ate ee Chas. C. Sullivan 
Local Offices: 
Bathurst Fredericton 
Edmundston Moncton 


@uebecrCiby Me eas Meee et J. M. Martin 
Local Offices: 
Chandler Roberval 
Chicoutimi St. Georges 
Rimouski (Beauce) 


Riviere du Loup Thetford Mines 


Montreal: a cooeercnerer Sat A cane: Alfred Savoie 
Local Offices: 
Drummondville Sherbrooke 
Granby Three Rivers 
Rouyn Valleyfield 
St. Jerome 
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Ottawa...... Bae, Oiled lp NL ee Me el G.> Masson. SWannipeg ccm tnt ees E. B. Complin © 
Local Offices: Local Offices: 
Belleville Kingston Brandon Fort William 
Brockville Renfrew Dauphin Kenora 
Cornwall Hull Flin Flon Portgage La Prairie 
TRGrOntOsenns Ree ace tk Soe F. L. J. Seldon ‘ ; 
Teen vOticee. Regia... a Wire ek ee ae eae oan A. R. Mackie 
Barrie Oshawa Local Offices: 
Hamilton Parry Sound Moose Jaw Saskatoon 
Huntsville Peterborough North Battleford Weyburn 
Lindsay St. Catharines Prince Albert Yorkton 
Niagara Falls Welland Swift Current 
Orillia 
TonGons a wee ae eek W. Harold McPhillips Edmonton................. Walter S. Campbell 
Local Offices: Local Offices: 
Brantford St. Thomas Calgary Lethbridge 
Chatham Sarnia 
Guelph Stratford Varicou vera. aeiteaje eee C. W. Brazier 
Kitchener Windsor 
Owen Sound Woodstock Local Offices: 
; Cranbrook Prince George 
North Bay ste yare setae oxsvenee tee aiaket che amesetens A. T. Smith Kamloops Prince Rupert 
Local Offices: Nanaimo Trail 
Kirkland Lake Sudbury Nelson Vernon 
Sault Ste. Marie Timmins Penticton Victoria 


APPENDIX E 


ORDERS IN COUNCIL AFFECTING THE WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


Nors:—The following list of Orders in Council supplements Appendix D of the previous 
report which lists the principal Orders in Council under which the Wartime Prices and 


Trade Board functions. 
P.C. 3408, May 10, 1945 


\ 
Removes the 25% excise tax on electrical and gas fixtures 


and appliances (such as ranges, refrigerators and lamps), 
8% sales tax on building materials, and 10% war exchange 
tax on imports from non-sterling countries of building 
materials and of machinery and apparatus to be used in 
production of goods in Canada; reduces the excise tax 
on automobiles and on radios, phonographs, record players, 
cameras, films and projectors (except those exclusively for 
industrial or professional use). 


P.C. 3409, May 10, 1945 


Revokes P.C. 10797, Nov. 26, 1942, which established the 


Housing Co-ordination Committee; sets up a new Inter- 
departmental Housing Committee to direct the housing 
policy outlined in the Government’s white paper. : 


P.C. 3634, May 22, 1945 


Amends P.C. 3408, May 10, 1945, to exempt cast iron soil 


pipe and fittings from the 8% sales tax and 10% war ex- 
change tax. 


P.C. 4453, June 22, 1945 


(not including fittings). 


PC. 


Rescinds the 8% sales tax on hot water and steam radiators 


sees, aa SRA Seca VSIA” aces cena Can 


Pas 


PC: 


PC: 


5273, July 26, 1945 


5401, Aug. 7, 1945 


7414, Dec. 28, 1945 


7460, Dec. 28, 1945 


Amends P.C. 7475, Aug. 26, 1942, to provide for recovery of_ 
subsidy on goods for which a price increase is granted, and_ 
on goods exempted from the price ceiling. 


Amends P.C. 4383, June 20, 1945, to provide for representa- 
tion of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and the Civil 
Service Commission on the Interdepartmental Advisory 
Committee on Rehabilitation and Re-establishment. 


Provides that orders and regulations made under the War 
Measures Act are continued in force under the National _ 
Emergency Transitional Powers Act, 1945. 


Amends P.C. 5518, July 16, 1943, to authorize Commodity © 
Prices Stabilization Corporation to vary the time for re- 
payment of subsidy on goods which are exported. ; 
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P.C. 7484, Dec. 28, 1945 Amends P.C. 3409, May 10, 1945; re-organizes the Interdepart- 
mental Housing Committee and transfers the chairmanship 
; from the Deputy Minister of Finance to the President of 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation; the Com- 
mittee, which previously was responsible to the Minister of 
Finance, was made responsible, in addition, to the Minister 
of Reconstruction and Supply. 


P.C. 7502, Dec. 28, 1945 Transfers the administration of the Emergency Shelter Regu- 
lations to the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


Bic: 2, Jan. 15, 1946 Revokes P.C. 3888, May 10, 1943, which established the 
National Textiles and Leather Requirements Committee. 


APPENDIX F 
STATEMENTS OF ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY ISSUED BY 
THE WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 
Norg:—The following list supplements Appendix E of the previous report. 
February 11, 1943 Statement of Import Policy Consolidation. 
January 4, 1945 


February 14, 1945 
February 15, 1945 


May 31, 1945 
June 15, 1945 
June 28, 1945 
July 5, 1945 : 
August 6, 1945 Amendments to the Statement on Import Policy. 


September 1, 1945 
October 15, 1945 
November 1, 1945 
November 1, 1945 
‘November 15, 1945 


December 6, 1945 

December 6, 1945 

January 3,. 1946 

January 3, 1946 

January 14, 1946 Statement of Policy on Import Subsidies (effective January 
21, 1946). 

February 1, 1946 : 

February 1, 1946 Amendments to the Statement of Policy on Import 

February 7, 1946 Subsidies. 

February 7, 1946 

February 26, 1946 

March 1, 1946 « 

September 15, 1945 Statement of Policy on Equitable Distribution. 

November 15, 1945 Amendments to Statements of Policy on Equitable 

January 1, 1946 Distribution 

January 31, 1946 

October 15, 1945 Statement of Policy on Purchase and Inventories of Iron and 

Steel. 


APPENDIX G 
COMMODITY PRICES STABILIZATION CORPORATION LIMITED 
SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS FROM DECEMBER 1, 1941 TO DECEMBER 31, 1945 


The operations of the Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited from inception 
to December 31, 1945, have resulted in a cost to the government of $322,782,300.99, made up as 
follows: : ; 

1. Sussipres Paw (See detail below)— 


UE WIOGC IMO REE ca nana Cibac co Mecha cisete olaw tie oyagiee eee eee 
: (Kath eee © ee rags Cae Girt I RR TER eo Ga ee 140,077,732. 
Rhu ——___—________  $978,772,810.97 
2. Losses on Commopiry Trapinc (See detail below) ................005- - 40,585,890.73 
3. ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES AND MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS ........-+-++seeeeeees 3,423,599 .29 


a : $322.782.300.99 
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1. SUBSIDIES PAID 
A. SUBSIDIES ON IMPORTED GOODS 


Nore—Prior to January 21, 1946 it was the Board’s practice to pay import sub- 
sidy on certain broadly defined classes of goods subject to a number of specific 
exclusions. Schedules of goods specifically declared ineligible for subsidy were issued 
from time to time, and in earlier Board reports these restrictions on eligibility have 
been indicated in column three of the list of import subsidies paid. 


In view of the necessity for curtailing the payment of subsidy to the maximum 
extent consistent with the Government’s stabilization policy, and due to the increasing 
length of the list of goods excluded from subsidy, the Board’s approach was changed 
effective January 21, 1946. In a statement of policy on import subsidies it was 
announced that in future, subsidies would only be paid on items included in a lst 
of goods specifically declared eligible for subsidy or eligible if, prior to entry for con- 
sumption at Customs, an arrangement respecting subsidy has been entered into 
with the Corporation. 


Column three of the following list of import subsidies paid now indicates eligibility 

status as of April 1, 1946 under the revised policy, as follows:— 

I Items included in Schedule I of the Statement of Policy on Import Subsidies, 
1.e. goods eligible for subsidy subject only to the limitations set forth in the 
Statement. 

II Items included in Schedule II of the Statement of Policy on Import Sub- 
sidies, i.e., goods eligible for subsidy only in cases where prior to entry for 
consumption at Customs an arrangement respecting subsidy has been entered 
into with the Corporation. 

Ineligible—Items not included in Schedules I or II of the Statement of Policy on 
Import Subsidies. 

BP Items currently being bulk purchased by ELEC Prices Stabilization 
Corporation Ltd. 


The description of imports subsidized appearing opposite each tariff item is 
partial and general only. Space does not permit the listing of each separate com- 
modity subsidized under a particular tariff item and the heading indicates the 
general class only. 


—— 


Subsidy Paid 
Tariff Partial Description of Imports Eligibility Status Dee. 1, 1941 to 
Item Subsidized as of April 1, 1946 Dec. 31, 1945 
$3. cts: 
Group 1, ANIMALS, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 
Fish AND PROVISIONS 
3 BB Ye OS ROR mets ART oP eA Tle RR Gtr as Ria Boe Inelioibletonn: att. ere eee 318,362 79 
8 Canned oatsveter = ash... vaeeae ei cere Ineligible. fesc.k 0: eee eee ee 1,342 61 
ll Renn Strate tence Pie. wld nn, Pee, ee Tnelisi ble. ee ee ee 7,572 96: 
13 Lard and animal stearine, n.o.p................ LE Gospars)? BPs ele eee ee 3,607 21 
14 HALON totes ee Brae ah ois oon ORE rete ected EX (Gine pant)'s BPs are en a 693,338 74 
115} d BYES AED Gi STS MRSA IS oc ne Arey oO Ao tS JE liteat oll ee meemur erm Tee PN Lye 26,722 80 - 
20a (COCOawOUU CEI fea: te ee Une. SS a ee Tnelioi ble. einice ots Ae ae ee 1,817 34 
ae Aer, UP AY OP Ree et ae ee MMPI cto A EL imeliothle:B Pisa 36 espe 1,250,565 64 
29a 
30 Ginger and Spices, Unground ..2....) 48.5 eee Ineligible BP oe 2. - kee eee 122,366 99: 
31 Gin gemand4spiees x TOWN Gicsees sx visys's<emeseces eae Ineligible Py ince soe eee 2,500 33. 
32 INUpie Ss tanGunntace ws nk Gert ne te a Seite Ineligible: BR ott 2 oe 15,427 39 
39 Gi) Stavch MnO secot.c on Pee te iit aie Ineligible 3n.%:. cee 648 62 
42 Salta ul ken dee Wee ase a is Meera he tere Ineligible =.= os cuca See 84,026 67 
43a, Row deredtan tl keane dae ate ae Ineligible: 2 sies.5 oe Ae ee 4,884 60: 
47 BeanstnrOsp3 shea: « tase ttneaes eer he Lae mn (in part) 5.5.5... aa eee 34,749 87 
55 A Gale Behold nt Aa ene ne en ee arene ee el BM i PU ibaa Sr, Rh cc! soo 6 1,941,108 26. 
62 RIGer UNC Leanic GAME ay aan eee ree wench nae eed it Kis Regie g Moar an ee 1,478,606 58 
63 Riceweleaneds scttn ana cc. co Seeker, eee Tneligibless.fy. x. 10 otis ae eee 42,086 54 
64 DAC OTIC LA DIOGAL hw. Sues Aner. et ere Inelioible iie.o. athe cers aa ee 641 83 
68 Linseed, cottonseed and palm nut cake and 
TN OS) eta eee gee ee ae Sei Ree Seer 1B eee nae he Whe Se OR Sk es ge on 7,301 87 
71b Clover) seed, €tGa sates bt ee Te Ue See SO eee eee 747 85 


72a Aromatic seeds, inedible, in crude state..... Ineligible. <p a oe ee 598 08 
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Subsidy Paid 


Partial Description of Imports Eligibility Status Dec. 1, 1941 to 
Subsidized as of April 1, 1946 Dee. 31, 1945 
Sie Cuss 
Group 1—Continued 
Bento RASS <BOCUM cre west erates eee. es 1G Wises SA a uA Scant ae ti Sa lali 278 73 
iGlGeseced’s nO ee cn .ctoke ee cat eee DS ae a al eae ah hie me ban ae 89,573 09 
CO COAMDEANS aA eo ins NOR ios aie ee Ab kin Incliot bie Bie a as amen hme 698,359 54 
Wanillambeanssmcrudes-h ae, fac ae oe oe tee Ineligiblorse ean a vce were 8,327 09 
IEOUEOGSK bee So 6 iin epee aA ah ate Ae Marae GARE ae es eth eee ee LS ae 425,690 23 
TRTE STOVES lindas A nae eo heen pg = Aa ae Rote Dn Ineligible ibe. tene ts oe a 511,995 91 
Raisinsvandecried) eurrants..:2.0.schlose lane» Ineligible: 1 BS] Boe ta Pe Re er eeu 10,957 26 
I AMUSSIE oS cage ke - oes es Oa a oe oe ie Inelior ble2\B Pte a uarere eee eee 650 91 
Apmeots, peaches, GUC. Gried...a.,. ce kiacn soe te Ineligiblonsc nae ceearec cen meets 4S, 127 3 
Oranges meee Cee Peat try Oe ie coc Teligible 2 saat th eae ey eee 1,680,760 24 
Reais SECON Mace aon ke ee eae meh phone, es ait? Rea! Re a Sate A Se 88,115 93 
CONTI iss er aa ata Nee pen Nes ia ote TAG Part) ee. we octac cate een iat 666,130 13 
Hiseiaa sero cl er toil eter twee eee meet cum ius ar, enc A Seg, co nh ae tee ee ame 159 96 
$ 10,263,151 96 
Group 2, Suaar, MoLasses AND 
MaAnuracturRges THEREOF 
Molasses—edible, (transportation)............ LG Mita ieinte Wha Main SRA hc, cy citi Auenei tie 925,692 19 
Syrups and molasses, cane and beet.......... LG part). ek tak ne cee 67,930 77 
$ 993,622 96 
Group 8, Topacco AND MANUFACTURES 
THEREOF 
Nil 
Group 4, Spirits, WINES AND OTHER 
BEVERAGES 
Mrults: Syrupsanad JUICES, NeO-Ds a. dyes sels viele 's.e 1 BER Cu ayiy exe) cu) at ol POW Baer eR shin Aiea? $ 218,809 85 
Group 5, Pup, Paper AND Books 
Raper ancduboard productSvacaa sa + cle «diem oss Tein partys an cas eee ee ane 31,374 51 
AD CTe IROOM RIG. oe CE As St, cio sce Or ae tas Ineligible sco... tha. ect Ree eee 984 36 
Manufactures of paper, 1.0.p.............0006- Ineligible so.9% sciceicun cele oer eee 79,762 39 
A DERMCIZATOLUC Hire Set Ac ele sere: meus aes Ineligi blews, Satie nad Soe een oe 331,680 07 
$ 443,801 33 
Group 6, Curemicats, Drugs, 
Oits AND Paints 
Non-edible tanning, dyeing, etc., materials....| Ineligible.......................005 1,151,558 67 
Driss NOND-Cd ble CLUdEns ..n5.. eice o.tic wie ee oe Ty Gin part)ctn. Monet raet ieee eee 58,440 79 
UNIT RRC UGME a aRNe cere: tle Ci nein ois cuels ole. e' 08 Ineligiblest *nc-8e. etn leo eee 399 11 
@hemicalsmiscellaneousyis ncuron een eee peo sg 1B Fears cies OES eae 11,106 55 
c 
HASSPUCUC OR CHLOTONCAlS sa gv.cahi ats ieines axe rerieiaus, ces atone 1s ee LPR ST teen eye ates 59,375 95 
209¢ 
209b II 
Mpc IGT CAEL COUCH errno etree ects ther oe oo otek wii TRS gi ble One e ant Martone a eee 39,637 47 
Chemica loenauad TUES. a enscsysts f htah ea leretarsl so socks Tnelie let sene entree con sei eee 72,496 07 
209 i (in part); BP). 2 
Mentill zerechemiGalssss cies. eens a0 Nuiale wetrte 209a i hPL GR Ra eS Lc 6 78,348 66 
210e Ineligible Z 
IPETOstCOrOlmesOG At OUCH nc Gate ees oes eee me > Ineligible ES DE neat ah ocr ee are 776 22 
PAROA GI SMT COE certma eed tiles cs oucttcediy sists, Siahsis Pet seehadense cere Ineligible bis, OE A ER ee ORS et Rt ee 5,168 91 
Disinfecting, spraying, etc., preparations...... TE Git part) si. 9 -Ssose etme raat 10,459 29 
LNSTEYSIUTOUNES 900 Ooty Sec AO eee ae ee Imelioneleres.(.tic.ccee sek eee ae ae 9,373 03 
Medicinal, chemical and pharmaceutical ae ch 
preparations BT ete hese eerie sient Seo Ineligible tin, © icrme sete eee i 975 94 
Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p,........... Ineligible 2A eee eee 14,586 49 
Gel tte, @Bilelencs Je Se oe eos bee ROC ABIRE Ineligible: 22: aivacrrcthee Tener rae 46,571 30 
SUIGOIC AIMCO SSN OMOUC ra evens Mysns veils tole ere yose Ineligible: acspore cnet reer 698 29 
SNUG EDLASHICS Mie e creation nn lcd elie F- IMeligibley .nccnecc a eee 2,726 83 
HOROMIA CK TOUCH NS. Mite sbidetidtnrse cs sere se Tneligible: aveckwes sce aero 1,411 20 
Dry ae ech cke 2170-8 3 Re ea aI anh crcl Oar ee Ineligible... 0.2.6. 00 eee eee eee 3,353 69 
Ramis ancdetillor an Ol peel cette ne career siors Ineligible. . 2.0... 00s. ete ce tee ens 113 49 
Artists and school children’s colours, etc...... Ineligible 0:2 Soe LNT sare ae ree tek 10,277 83 
OITA S MEE Oe a ON morn altasisieie bovine Tneligiblen tin sto noteee rien eke oes 2,095 30 
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: Subsidy Paid 
Tariff Partial Description of Imports Eligibility Status — Dee. 1, 1941 to 
Item Subsidized as of April 1, 1946 Dec. 31, 1945 
$ cts. 
Grour 6—Continued 
259b Rapeseed, oil Sera nw ies a aaa tine eee can TE Gn ‘part oes dk est cca eee 26,950 09 
261 Spirits OL Garpenbinies).’s esa eits oes) < cle Aedes DTS 28 ase eic Seeysal Soan seo no ee et 23,596 82 
264 Higsential OlS HNO.) sieeve ela oive s iokissmaeraeda ners Ineligible Toh ean.naeen aoe eee 17,505 22 
265 IWihialerGile. nein et nitrite incon Siow at Eee cee ant LaGn part) BRA ee. eee 123,409 14 
265a HIS HNOUIS el O sD sem cherie ate ie eee toecere emer anes IT Gutpart)} BP yee ere ee 17,758 38 
274 Petrolemin. COKE sis aibe sree arsed ke oto sera e Ee ASPs eS ae a 392 93 
276a \ Cottonseed O1let ea Ga: nite item icsaibie eneuncre steno TA Gn part) c's Pa ees ees 839,627 90 
276b 
277 Palm and palm kernel oil......0.6..00- 35006. LE Gnpart)siB Paise eee eee 48,479 86 
278 Oil, cocoanut and palm for soap manufacture, ; 
YELP LAA KOON AM, Os IBA IN A abla a Ea at Sera TT Gn part) 6 Perec eee *18,186 40 
278a Oil, peanut and soya for soap manufacture.....} II (in part); BP.................... 318,361 08 
278b PEANIt-O1 LOTTE LMI Ls. s ean eke ice cle hee es IT Gn-part) BPA eae ee 151,537 50 
278¢ Cocoanut oll sorretning ine. scaceusie neads eet Ti Ghvpart) BER. oe eee 12,672 74 
280 Foots; grease for manufacture of soaps and oils} II (in part); BP.................... 8,679 60 
Petroleum and products— 
Ocean tanker, Hastern Canada.............. UD Riera tel rt PERE EB ie reid 82,141,725 25 
Ocean tanker, British Columbia........%5... BG Bowser bien ieee ra crgned Mr a iin ye ek 2,107,139 34 
IPLAITIO;. so yee es ora tae Gila det eesti teams TI Pee eRe ee tie ea eee 7,764,836 20 
Lake tanket, ex! oledositsaons cn cate tee TT MUG RAR cate arse one ae eee 126,838 05 
QOntario-viay Doledoy. gor tjotms soccer eee TES ph itttotaat ones ads ere fas. 5,024,355 32 
Ltemsunder STOO sarc Wire» ace a aac ole Bl etneinve Bae lle OR cache itee She gree gene) ee 177 96 
$ 20,314,808 06 
Group 7, Eartas, HARTHENWARE AND 
STONEWARE 
287 REY oi Vea He Mad WRN ue eT A USL Ee TR naga ATE Ineligiblesond cities Romero ee 198,858 74 
288 Stone and earthenware........0...ceeceeeeees Ineligiblesoe5 522... ee cence ate 3,488 01 
289 Sanitary hwarenniO-ps aceiee stioaen wn pelalagiae Ineligible; 22-5 et ne ae 95,018 30 
311 Slate pencils and wohGel writing slates......... Ineligible. ste, vies ee ee eee 582 39 
326a 
326e 
326g Glassware: s] ees othe. Occ Pee Meenas. suet Stee Inéligibles3) ci ai. Scie eee 16,412 05 
326 (i) 
326 (ii) 
326h 
Ttemas UnGer, $1 OO eek a meee weer Pa a sei ne ac oC alec Nee orSIe aa ect aa ial ar Pe ee 56 39 
$ 314,415 88 
Group 8, Mrerats AND MANUFACTURES 
THEREOF 
349 BxASS NO’ POMSHEC tee eet < ctslattee caste ia ae unions Tneligi bless: %..% ecco eee 127 75 
352 Manufactures of brass or copper,............-- Inéligibles: ris sete oe ee ee 766 56 
362c Nickel plated> ete. sware:n.O.Di.2 coke eee) eLneligiblene. vance, co teen mene eee 1,927 95 
366b Parts otawateh movementsentics -catiee teenie Inelizibleds.2 camiscs teat eee 11,128 16 
383 (¢ Iron or steel sheets, bands, etc. zinc-coated| II 126 00 
tes Wire and wire fencing Ma arene etawe or ae ee OR Ineligible? Mt cae eo cn eo ee 2,938 05 
402c¢ 
407 Silent or rollemehain=. 1 -anveccmicrien tee sates Tneligible,,..0%s.m..oh ees ee Eee 289 28 
409 
409b 
409c 
409d 
409e Agricultural implements......5.\).0.. dese wee Tneligable: vor Soiree eee 24,897 94 
409g 
4091 
409m 
4090 
427 Machinery, wholly or in part of iron or steel, , 
427a, TI ORD Nair een eee eA rece Tneligiblets.+. su: hoon ee 174 O01 
427b 
429 Oia [Seah Nee A ME, coins Gn as Steet gon atc Ineligible? i223 2308.2 en eee 6,551 72 
430 
430a | Nuts and bolts, hinges, ‘serews;.ete., iron or|-Imeligible........i.02 ses one oe 685 12 
430b steel. 


*Under the plan of assistance to the soap and shortening industry, manufacturers purchasing materials at prices 
less than those set by the Administrator remit the difference to C.P.S.C. to be offset against subsidies paid on 
other materials. Such remittances on the oils in question have exceeded subsidies paid under this particular 
tariff item by the amount indicated. 
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; : er Subsidy Paid 
Tariff Partial Description of Imports Eligibility Status Dec. 1, 1941 to 
Item ' Subsidized as of April 1, 1946 Dec. 31, 1945 
ts. 
Group 8—Continued rig 
431 
431b oo] stret. tasase eon. ions eee per iat, Sits, Ineligibles 2: yateakue a een ates 6,803 31 
A8le 
Bo2u. |i 
432b TFoWOWweaWarewer aes cS Dee we eke Auer Tneligiblet iti cry 0S aa aes Aaa l 5,222 67 
432d 
438b 
ame Parts and accessories for motor vehicles...... Tieligible sce i a wie youn eal ; 2,376 53 
38e 
439 A IOW.C LORIE te I cites 5 oe ae acs RE Haag 6% Inelivibleeacen. es A nae eS 1,864 80 
440d AN CROLS LOK VESSELS ccolaeiuc cme leme ane eles Ineligiblessici ands). alee et alee 1,963 03 
440¢ Manufactures of metal for equipment of 
SEES) ca fG bes: CR a ee ee or ae Tneligi ble.i-etPatsck sea aay 299 87 
449 Agricultural implements, articles entering into 
TMAANULACLULING COSUS Ss me Wh re eer ale slats AT iGn part)is.cgudieh etna ton 41,424 46 
443 Apparatus for heating and cooking............ Ineliviblecse scnhi<% be core eee 3,471 04 
4449 Mi ehMwinesixtunesseccies | aia ae oe tu cdc ee ae Ineligibless ayic.o. eae ees ee 250 30 
445a Flashlights and bicycle lamps................ Ineligible 25 2.6 eee a ee 419 53 
445e Ba LperiesianG parts. cede satis soe tains ware eas Ineligibleicn 3 av. See ee eee ee 3,041 72 
445k Electric apparatus and parts, n.o.p............ Incligible:sacact sae 1,867 28 
446a Manufactures of iron or steel, n.o.p............ Inéelign bless. 25040 s. cee oe 16,420 21 
451 SASEONEES ILO LAM tee alc cote Aes Tam IS ste, tele e Ineligtblets.: tare hatiokun Ge eee eee 2,714 49 
451b LENS ARTI SUE LA seldich Gh Magia Pre oe poy tA ho eee Inéligible:so aan asl see 2,060 35 
rea ' Instruments—mathematical, optical, ete...... Tnélizible'siscc acter oie pee 370 89 
462(1 
476 Surgical and dental instruments .............. Tneligible cain. Aero eee ee 6,849 42 
Tera eTNG Vere g WUD ikea ek Alin ce we che URAEEA CARO PE Wes SEP a EL Mec een S fag OY SP uc ey 485 71 
$ 147,518 15 
Group 9. Woop AND MANUFACTURES 
THEREOF 
493 493 I (in part) ) 
494 Cork wOod and progductS.w. sakes nace ccc aye ass 494%." Ineligible} s..,)o2c:.2b ac eee 7,764 28. 
494b 494b 
ae3 Gane sreed or rattan enn tes ano eas ae ess Aneligi Ble. vcr. figls Mee Wes thee ee 14,778 75 
52 
502 Wooden products, miscellaneous shapes, etc..} Ineligible.....................000.. 2,682 20 
504 PartlyeOressedeluIM DEM cas aca s.cccine leas so 8 Ineligible scans. eee ee 15,900 86 
506 } Manufactures of wood, .0.p...........-0+-08 Tnéligi bless. cane hice See eee 1,111 63 
506a 
507a Weneers Of WOO) DiOsDuu. tastes ot et gay eke 2 Ineligiblencc ini ce eaten week 3,492 36 
$ 45,730 08 
Grovr 10. Corron, Fuax, Hemp, JuTE AND 
OrnerR Fisres AND SirK, Woou AND 4 
MANUFACTURES THPREOF 
520 Raw cotton and cotton linters ............... Thin Sat avd Be Sie Ends caine ae cgmeane 22,692,223 73 
520a \ Warsteance rags CObLOM seach fe feds iscreet ee Jeg inated oh 8 Eni seagate et 96,264 16 
520b 
522 522 
522a §22a 
522b Rovings, yarns, warps (cotton)............... 522b> len Dah) epee eee aeiaks 389,514 98 
522c¢ §22¢ | 
522d 522d 
522f 522f Ineligible.. J 
523 §23 
5238a §23a 
523b 523b + I (in part) 
523¢ Wioventalbries) (Cotton) oa. a. ah ie erie e oo se 5IScr ee ee ha wate eee pete 11,802,035 2% 
523e 523e 
523) Soo aleel 
523k 523k 
524a Cotton, ete., fabrics without weft pile..... wae ef L Gm part) oo, oe 2 iets we vie alters eueins 7,198 36 
525 Woven fabrics (cotton) for rubber sheeting ae, 
RAVAMIUL A CHUNG eee ee cased oe Peas oo oiten eva eet oeh ety Tneligible: lage viepeet tc ize g 2,198 36 
529 Lace and embroideries, cotton............... 529 I (in part)\ Ea BI, ae See a kae 2,796 48 
530 530 Ineligible f 
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/ 
Subsidy Paid 
Tariff Partial Description of Imports Eligibility Status Dec. 1, 1941 to 
Item Subsidized as of April 1, 1946 Dee. 31, 1945 
3. Sectss 
Grove 10—Continued 
532 Manufacturesiot cotton. n.O.pecsso. cass ok nee oes DEX Chit oc hats) Pierre ny eet ge cc PE. O). 789,880 35 
532a Handkerchieisi(Gotton): oes aa wate ree aks T sin sp erhi) hoc Shee tees eee hs ee 53,304 50 
Osoka\ Wiese vail Ombre sia tiy ctesrare rr nicl tae ean cene eneeeee IancebinGnspart) ptee teenies 8,715,473 63 
535a { 
535b \ WAST OVATIGETACS {LOND mtr aeratn. tet ornare come ES Gin’ part) discal s.a tessas ceevoeen tee ere 10, 265 59 
535¢ 
535e Vegetable fibres for brush manufacture....... Tneligibletie cae. beets a eee 4,216 88 
536 Bapisrand wad diner msorp ra seamen cere ateeres Imeligibtecne std ciacee crate eee 6,132 77 
5387a Rovings, yarns, warps (vegetable fibre)...... Ineligible 225 ti i eee eee 26,552 83 
537b Linen thread for machine and hand sewing....| Ineligible...................+-+-+e- 1,058 45 
537¢ Rovings, yarns and warps (vegetable fibre for 
SPECILIOG, USES) on, coments. chesney eRe ante Nae eae Ineligible sitsa caste a eee eee 18,468 90 
537d \ Rovings, yarns and warps (jute).............. TnGin. part) MStwis she sce cere 481,180 35 
5387e 
538a Bindertwine, articles entering into manufactur- : 
INO COSU Asta ay rade tee, Ree eels eaten: Dr par ®) ac antler area aeicomee ea 69,437 64 
540(a) 
540(b) | Woven fabrics and articles of flax or hemp:...] I Gn part)...........0....000uesse08 470,733 65 
540(c) 
540(d) | 
541b Wovientiabri€s ((UbE)N coma ek tte art ete sane Inelicible a ecn sto). ae eee eee 982 26 
542 \ Woven fabrics (vegetable fibre).............. Disanso-epsicnsie coves ole nsint 7a aR eee Pes 1) 
542a 
548 Sallstwinerancd Canvas sa...ycacenese ieee eka oe aes Ineligiblen. cate in, sere Geren ae 883 34 
548 extilesmanulactures} nope techs hey were ae TE (Gin part)icce tes fe eee 17,621 2/1 
549 Wool, hair of camel, goat or like animal....... |B baee Sota ce SAO PN Gee ee Ucn wk 3,950,745 26 
549a Lani geen a ad BOd Seen APRN DE En! LE Cok AN 4 Theligibles:...2he ee ee 4,058 87 
549¢ lair Clot Want Green ees Sutton, ea 8 otis cy tng a Tneligi bless taeicnce ma Reo oeee eee 1,978 39 
550a 550a\ I (in part) ; 
550b Waste and rags, wool or hair................. 55OD Beas cee t eu peneree eres PAE: 18,207 61 
550c | : 550c Ineligible 
551 Yiarns ofa ool Oruialmen:Ospes seen sete tere ) Paine tens Ft We CIN AN Need AEA Es 7,536 O1 
55la Yarns and warps or wool or hair for manu- 
PACT AMM acre ets Sts Hate aes epalercelie eee re se 4 ee aan oa WA Ae ar (Sieh Ca 119,361 49 
bd1b Mohair or alpaca yarns for upholstery manu- 
FACTU OS Mae ON oo atel ee ote Ee Oe ee ne Eneligiplets bey ete. oes ce a seer ee 7,600 26 
b5le Yarns and warps of hair or hair and fibre...... br rer hte, sch cers i ok | Eu ea < 29,335 06 
551d Warns andowarpswOrstedeads mae. eee acre NPI nant er AA meted sss sr pease, > 17,012 89 
553 Blankets (excluding rugs), ment. a eererere ns Dy inset. fick eee ee 77,417 68 
554 554 | 
554a, Woven fabrics wholly or in part of wool....... SBA pr Se ee aed Cyt ee 532,735 76 
554b 554¢ f 
554¢ 554a Ineligible) 
555 Manufactures of wool, n.0.p.........0.0ee0+ 00s Ineligible; 802s eae eee 400 52 
Dole a PAT CU Ca Bulle hOUCRa tn cite cetaceans Mareen 5h nelioiblen sa: ae: eee ae 575,554 70 
557b 557 b I (in part) f 
558b Rovings, yarns and warps of artificial silk, etc.} 558 b I whe Wee teaSin caceat tac eee 205,376 67 
558d 558 d I (in part) 
560c 560¢ ) 
561 Woven: fabrics, artificial’silke ... siace.< 0 mee on 56la I Ineligible 5 IR eh Eero 444,076 99 
56la y 562a 
562a 561 1 
565 BGATAS ELS s CLC Acris ahne ch eaieate caer ee ineligibles. = ssnnk ae eee 61,232 61 
567a Manufactures of artificial silk................. JL Gui spant,) Sye28.0) Seed ee 241 90 
568 Knitted garments and goods, n.0.p............ FG pant) Ake. Gee ee 17, 13185 
568b )) CHovesiand MiG CSN Ops. cite armel. ae eeueae Ineligible: <i... Ae ee eee 12,346 00 
569 (i 
569 (ii)(| Hats, hoods and shapes of felt or wool, ete..... Tnelictlescachios ameter cate ee eee 115,173 19 
569 (iii) | 
569a (ii) 
7la Cocos ma us Or Ta UNG wien: > sare cerereone emer Inelivible..ceao< i sae eee 4,445 66 
572 Carpets: anGdenugsn.O50:: Wes ccs oes eee ae Inelasiblewsvencshan eee 3,011 21 
573 Lingleuim, oulcloth eto Wa. wwii naee aac Ineligible.2ta5 oe aeawas hae eee 4,191 49 
574a Mlasticawebbinevand: braids. 922..82 us aes Ineligible...” 74”, wack ce aenac eee ee 299 36 
574b Elastic webbing for manufacture.............. Ineliouble’. va.6 tgs bice he ee ae 1,082 76 
hbems-imderr$ LOO}. Be Yeo ON sats SOME icidtae ae Wet Rraiere.§. ct eyanta< les athe vive ee ptt ee 104 41 
$51,871,113 93 
Group 11. MisceLnhANEous 
584 Crude bone pitch and resin or rosin........... Ineligible: s a..ahiths..c nee 4,147 86 
585 Pabehivanantarcen nce. vende eR ee en Inéhigibless$om athe: ile eee 1,570 30 
586 CoalhsU-K. anthracitea. 5.00 sce ieee TU ak ee ea de SORE ee 1,817,895 27 
586 Coal, U.S. anthracite, consumer.............. Dic cscsls Mean chavoets itnoss Sota san oak aos ae 6,034,382 09 
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ee ‘ aS Subsidy Paid 
Tariff Partial Description of Imports Eligibility Status Dec. 1, 1941 to 
Item é yomeal Subsidized as of April 1, 1946 Dec, 31, 1945 
Grovur 11—Continued eed 
587 \ ECOKEH CONSUMMET Hr. 64 Geen ahs epofe Selec heist es Titi ade Fe sas (Ae, (NSP a cig SAAT LOR An 529,147 09 
587a f 
— 588 Coal AUS.) Toss, CONSUIBRED (0d net aja ine hes] Leaelencmaaiee en ludhoiea exewul tmite tame 6,472,976 55 
599 Ja WeDIC OS ANGeSKING cr. Joe. 5.aies Sista oreemireds stata Land Ti Gn part) eae an aioe ee 1,668,998 95 
604 Leather further finished than tanned, n.o.p....| Ineligible...................00-000 45,426 53 
ae Hast India kip leather for linings............. Inelisiblogae cen 74. hese eee 796 61 
ne a} Leather for manufacture..............00000005 Ineligibl6sak. Dainese ae toe es 826 04 
» 6lla IBQOPATANGLSHOES Mz OsDec eters tate eate oer tears Tnehipr blew c: taelitss seunis io meee 3213 
612 Warnesssand Saddlery 20/0. ne clececc awe bce Ineligible. eo) stccners coset eeteee 1,123 14 
616 (ii) DP CEAD EU CR nape ratene Aisles histo ne apebebata neta race sex ale Inelipible sat sacar. ae meant ae 2,978 48 
18 Manufactures of rubber, n.o.p............-.... Inéelizible.2......te7) Rh See Cae ae 991 37 
618b AO DOMELILC Smee ke meee tre olsen cS Ineliotble. 3: = tema, ane Oh AAR Ore 149 40 
623 GASES sPOLtlONOsMOLC na caen niece where Letreeuare Re Ineligible: 9.22.5 0. <aehoeye eee 177 93 
— 642 A eULOVE a TIT pete Lae tithe toners ds Ra ied Dnreligi le Sipser aisietas oon See eee 186,907 27 
652 PD rossincacOniosy MeOsPecw.d we oc aie ceth suka as Ineligiblersicn we let legs ch etree 125 72 
654 ieroom corm and bristles. .ocew daccics ve Poke e's Ineligibleyercneicts uae asc ele eae 1,741,167 08 
ee } Lead pencils, crayons, chalk, etc.............. Inelignblesons dcoscces oth ear 3,215 15 
65 
657 Parts of pipes for manufacture................ Ineligible.-naa tein, co ceo hanes earereiee 211 42 
662 \ Fertilizers and articles entering into manu- 
663b LAC UUBINSACOSO Ae wy ron tae tetera aaiinse ot etars Land T1.(Gin part) ine hane ees 2,221, 785) 31 
663¢ Sova beanmmeal ete. Av. -at, oui aiacios demesne > OY Gath oy 95) ema mn OMe eh ot 726,741 31 
674 VOR Vi TUG SS OUC se cal forsee nis cece eres meio «ola Inélicible ssthctr. | veo x ance dare eee 551 88 
682 682 I and II (in part) 
682a, Fishermen’s gear, non-sporting................ 6828.01 Aer nme yah an eed can eee eee 456,873 33 
682b 682b } I | 
682¢ 682¢ 
697 Globes, ecopraphical\\ cua cchwle nem sled oe Tneligibleriroy alpen baa oahincasenios 211 07 
698 Articles specially designed for the use of the 
OV ELAS (er Cae ec Sir ue PRE CAE Ea eC eae Ineligible 1s \.c.o time a eee eee 952 32 
711 TCOMISMLNOM se eee ee MAG isis Cea ae thio as AW Garpart)) foes. sy nvomvaorore berate ieee ates 1,491,595 08 
782 BUCA yD GUGKOL. peste accra cee teeetee eee teiceteme ecm ag Heli gible. i.tci..ceakeretikc oli eset tee tanec 586 05 
791 Pesticides, articles entering into manufacturing 
HOSES ici oy MS ee NS hae ee de ee TE Gnypart)ics cies e detee scene 9,057 77 
793 Yarns and warps, cotton, for manufacture of 
VON ONRKOL Ly apes Meh ana eae wR et me a Derek aediesekieitiatal sate vs: d ce oa en 719 00 
794 Waste fabrics for further manufacture......... EST Part) i iveiinie vie ulese renee eee ern ee 11,804 88 
797 Warns cotcon, dor manuracture of cotton thread |) Ls. acis.a5. dans « «cele cocaisles s eesti 16,244 27 
817 Unbleached beeswax for manufacture......... Ineligibless 22 tivieoe stuns. Colt ee 4,172 20 
837 PAU aerial letra tate fret een sk clartax beter ce ve ovckseasemee ree. Ltemy expired: ssc. np eee Li IG.8e 
839 Sunflower seed oil for manufacture............ EE Gn: part) eres c stern ome cee 655,626 58 
PLOTS AULT ML (0 plois yatenc tae ears scorers ataP gy e-Loe li alerolre cr alelale ohote aa’ chavelatalele stelstomeepeitions etc tare 53 98 
$24,121,497 78 
Bove Mug romps emer aka eae se Wir akebe cory cons lioalansce*s tele’ « rev allel Moker afaehatsder det tncteneioery $138, 734,469 98 
HMA hlOe Atom MNeCONCLICK seis icitods “oreo ei vi2se'| avails oe) fe es aaeveralevetcnateceteto iets yetotelaa sar sete - 89,391 54 
IROEAUS LNPORTE SUBSIDES \nc hls Maids aie ertis ea tone Oe arale! a ars Mea sloiel= hho eae eters $138, 695,078 44 


*This figure represents recoveries of subsidy under limitation of subsidy agreements and on sales for export or 
ships’ stores or to certain other government departments, etc., in cases where the tariff item against which the 
subsidy was originally paid can not readily be identified. 
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B. SUBSIDIES ON DOMESTIC GOODS 


Nors:—Many domestic subsidies listed below have been cancelled or are now inoperative, having been 
applicable only to specific transactions now completed. Column two indicates the date after which operations 
ceased to be eligible for subsidy. In cases where there was no specific cut off date, but where the subsidizable 
operation has been completed, the phrase ‘‘no longer operative’ has been used. 


Sudsidy paid 
Description of goods subsidized Dee. 1, 1941 to 
Dec. 31, 1945 


Artificial Silk— 


Yarns 
Wiscosextors filler stn © ath d cracies aera ieee reeks JGNC'30,-1945 i adele: neon eee ee $ 2,989 35 
Viscose, Special Arrangement................008: December 31, 1945./0%). 52.0000 e cere 94,224 95 
Bindertwine, Rope and Materials— ? 
Viera) BEL TT Gi csare esses sarot aeodav ccc els) xecel ofouetere on Saat ahaa No longer operative.............2.- 17,547 12 
Butter— . 
TBRURRNG) 8 228 | ne eek MORAN eee See cant RRR a aa a AOL We on April: 30,1043. 8, aren cee 12,194,050 09 
TUVENCOTLOSs htt oe ee Break aac eer a lari ee me eee No longer operative..............+: 582,913 06 
EVANS POL LALION eaeisteeic cick aie ea cis ike, oxslcea Saal oh olor Pare) SeereeNia saat ce letel orafer tere ere an gae eeeaerS a 123,831 47 
Canned fruits and vegetables— ; 
OAT A Cm Sea hare semen cet ce eth teeta d ide Eats No longer operative.............4-- 265,856 71 
AO AD PRACT RU ite EIR gc meow ita evar geen aie eV MEE i Soe Lei teas ie Sn eee 1,579,022 42 
1943 PACK wire tens hem Ceci ani atere Uv texahtloee emilee ale aie ss ss SPUR aE SAGAS 1,179,322 64 
WOA4IR AG eae eta ire Seki Ae cusiaare nish aero my eaek is 7 Shin sige Sia eee eee 1,584,681 19 
O45 Pare keh Mertens ire sic tienat hair ie cvs Sills wil kPa Ne ede ll choise epee ORR Cone phot ace ete 566,293 39 
COTA VPA hate Meee sc Nene, bik «ces alee tie gts Contre etal) | 'ESilevee ak mteleuaiaten eeawel Mike tem ere Gea Neer ea ae aeatee 350,405 68 
Chicken) Brooders;, WleGbric ce os evalededscea seek osotesteee Junie :30;°19440 sooner eee ee 100 00 
Coal— 
Brum inoust or Okina eae tue mrctietenn Pian eer tees > March)3l, 19467 a. craccm-aeniae ne 36,468 94 
Cost-ol-LivingwBonus: seeceie: cette ate conte oe ere Bebruary, 153194452230 acnr ene 3, 224,692 56 
MEL LEN CH DIV ELSLOM cay wea ce. crecesea cee ei SIole he aehsaeaa lic. c losers Oe loves aitioke a omlakaten tc tet cleies eyelets 281,914 93 
Transportation; Maritimes :.. cc scaler cic sie 8 obebensll raebekeee etalk lo et Pati ate eet cree 29,758 73 
Pre-ECPB Assistance........ Ta Se Rae, Bina ser ath ne SS Mareh 3191942... 1.ceeuen cee 378,554 68 
Ae Minest Transportation nn sas. 4 felcaitemecteiee January 211944 seme aan, see eeee 1,084 43 
oke: 
Transportation, NOv a: SCObias asccoscree eases ecto otess, ill marcela ae alaroretatie seelete ata oreiate eames aerate 6,090 42 
AT OTA NS acct che <toahee eee oe Ree ae OU Ee ee he Total] AGRE Oe ee Gre aie retreat ree 2,381,428 03 
Gorksiors villa C@oolinslankseee tence teenie c ciate nets eine April 2981945 2 nom cette needa eee 993 60 
Corn— : 
Corn Meal, Special Arrangement............ceeeeee:: No longer operative..........0..... 266 78 
PIVOT SIOL. swath te EN oe Ee Be cae huey cyt apa September 26, 1945........5...00.-5. 98,782 72 
TOT ER TO COSSING Sate RYE sal stacs cols Soars SU's oh elo ALO ole RSS aT LI oie TN tole Dato eee era eee 873,541 84 
Cotton— 
‘Yarns: SpecialvArrangement... ccc eve poccioleteele oven one tlaning covetin’s etereronc ciara eee 6,013 91 
Manufactures: ‘ 
Wnderwear stleecesuined er 4: 25 sarstele sort ti eis Marchi; 194 Gees circ cetacean 47,811 99 
TOPOS LOZ ema s, eae Ran. lee os Slate ier icte racer Ce I eta March: 31551945... casita oie 288,181 93 
Feeds— 
JETS] oWW AVNER IG 34 Shin BE OIE RIG AO Ce Ce EE GRIGG chi JuNne'3O W944... 3. ek ene re eee 14,821 20 
Fertilizers— 
J DENS esau OF nee (hen a enn Ape ant a ERR ee aS | (cee Ce Ome Cain AE Sisiacte cc ae 424,910 91 
Fish, canned 
Salmon 
TNO CG el a ah aa ona Ai he Ree AR AI = No longer operative.............e0- 251,274 94 
TEES) oy I ROY EGE PA ae Ae aS EA Are tin eae Ae ae RE rl MEERA TEAS aOR MS gr etiy mina dla = 1,267 21 
Foods— 
FLransportagion sNlaIscellaneOUs. as sacle sc ets close sd enero versal havevescie e cieietete ote ore bol okata ees sree 19,358 65 


*Responsibility for the payment of milk and butterfat subsidies to primary producers was taken over by the 
Te are of Agriculture on May 1, 1943. The amounts here listed, therefore, apply only to production before 
that date. 


_ The Department of Agriculture pays a number of subsidies for the benefit of primary producers which are 
of interest to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. The subsidies which have been paid to growers on soft 
fruits sold for jam manufacture and on vegetables for canning are examples. 
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Subsidies on Domestic Goods—con. 
Lae ae = Sudsidy paid 
Description of goods subsidized Dec. 1, 1941 to 
Dec. 31, 1945 
Footwear— 
Sti) hsi@ Ne Stoy cl oN Bice Maja UY) hee oe oan cpt elie July al 5 1043 erate tastes «here one $ 4,179,563 46 
Fruits, fresh— 
Nitawpernesw1G ee lOs bere. that. fie Be ode, ce seas No Jongeroperative:...<csns «nace 64,008 14 
TRG NG OR TOPS IY DR ae ee a oe ie ss ¢ SF xe etna 66,596 82 
RCC REMUS TL OA grrr tyr creme fatercalen oss onic aes cette s¢ se Sean Pes 9 dcate see 651,474 59 
PlitieertrUTb Set O4 4 eles Soe ry Genres sriois ovale wcrorois cb rerots pias ss ss ee ang eh we REE eva 1,023,542 09 
Pee SHUG Sel OA Deets eae a etay tng app ary ome as c0s.0'| Say oad Haren ohileettaste dah Mee ee 634, 557 73 
Fruits, processed— 
Strawberries;.B.C 3, 1948..0006006 8s 6: EMG RE Tight oho JUNC SOV 194 ea ae Nad ecm eee 7,589 40 
SULA DSL Css, Cad O44 san eicrc ance clio witnecoee neta 2 JUNC COS 194D a Saere Seer ic cve eens 1,734 38 
UUM AT GUL CMR Metre Meret er te ce Sarr a icie a oat icieic oa nee on Fale Marchi ol a1 945s. ice cee aoe. 194, 231 92 
Groceries— 
Order 116: 
SLANG anclhebemesmrens. eter nacaeate wens Ne ies tale wets eee Aupust oly LOAD zeae eee a CRA RR ae 3,957,215 83 
WeorealPrOduCts wes aek oe preach ee ae Pores August. 315 1945 cet ten eee 64,951 62 
letayke Pravey IBYERING), = fie GA ses SRN Oa cer aa SRL ater a el pe alien Re On ARAL ni Diy Sor Rren ty eo Ti 4,236 39 
MAN eHOLUALION s CLASDO mirc t eS cos mine Salone tea one No longer operative...... 2.0% ase 7,160 01 
JBI, BUCHAN. Jeon oe CTC MoO ERIE IEE COE C nae nnine mrs Pebruary 23) 1946.4. cota etic 1,740,617 95 
Leather— 
OOUMeA ISOS AN GUIPPeIiss k 2s a crastusl sstvs oseres ccortber voids oiere 02 August 31719455. aus eee eee *19,640 37 
Glove and Garment (including Shearlings)........... JANUAL Yeo Let lOLO nearest tae ae 2,506,052 04 
IBIBROWESSEY Fe ots Gare On eh OCIA Oe CED OG Gen ony oe Oo No longer operative............... 2,151 98 
ONT Ope Pee emer Pe retry Sk May oT U AR EMI VEDIH Tar cre! | uch cetota ssailit seas akye Wat aval Mhauminty woe nha ale 82,268 91 
Lumber— 
EEDLOPS AU Cp ML INGeDACS aatersyei crete oie c.ciatare slae tei. coietele ale « Me brittany 2) LOLA iveterorsyere terete pacers 26,377 06 
LETH OOTS Lo LUI Gea cord homage oho OG OC ae OO a Tee ea No longer operative................ 279,759 92 
WONT EOL WOO tte os Sse a ore sre Risti sb ele, cusps 4 ties uly Ler OT Stee conan ee teen eee 2,461,377 18 
Producer, B.C. Coastal (including lath).............. October! 27 A1943i 5 = cece em rneran 376,201 70 
Producer, B.C. Coastal, Shingles... ..cck<.0 dea. .csea. Aueustal5-1943 ses eenime reer en 108,962 78 
NOUa Malle wt ee Oe Mau ates AcRimeic panels a clone tlewes oy tid ‘August l5s L943 wiasae. cleats 622,042 04 
Sal eC COASh als, OOS, ores, o:seydaaeeaeieyeler.s cress ele os June SOLOS Pe ocrsvstesarans oer ee 119,149 49 
SNOMPLION CIN eee hve. oma beaten nit aS eee Sara, 5 « November!l0,. 1945. yaa... rte 26,141 12 
Minnie IPROGITG <Coopen 6 Secon bie COOd OC UO DRT GOT Ee ED EG Gd BER OOn nice MMe a ana een ho. 34,355 73 
Meat— : 
CCM CALNEC MITES Mae semi. ae treet a aicteoleiard ais.a she wel evy s June: 3019454 yoann, «tates en tot 46,649 15 
XCCH ae LANSDORP GALION co crisiec werd sisisielel ois «is ape eleio ele sre e's Mareh: 17), 19445. aneneie en. ceiiree 358,359 37 
Beef and Products, Special Arrangement............. June SO¥ 194 beset cates eee 53,968 07 
BOOS ATADCAWVCINEES Mat rinnia ad citer baal s date Pisscke a Novem ber:30* 194377. esses 25,827 29 
OKA S ANAC OPEC AlMATHAD COMM Geiger seis 3 sac sissies) she's | Maveltsis oseauiewite oVbue wave) ctcieleretsrebelehe parades Mere 4,973 56 
Milk— 
Brno anya LOUUCeT Ss 1 941-42 Fe iain cinco isle ysis vie eeloee April 301204254 soto state ace toe 2,830,719 46 
primarve@erOdUCcers; 1942-43 om aearmlec is eeisieie« stsieus ere als April: SO O4az netic cence xen Rote 3,001,984 40 
CEMBWITD PE yo oe A oe ORS BEI COCR: FEA RR Ea OM Mc Re MNEs AEE cy Mira incr av aerate ei 59,305, 602 38 
Oils and Fats— ? 
EGuesiancdenats,=TrAanspOrvuablONee. seers «wise ce's eae ies es December sly 1045 men temtester tices 331 63 
MINSCCA LOM PranspOrvatlON cjenccias ajo. cles vin jee sie. eels No longer operative................ 19,487 07 
SOARS MORLEMING VEAUCLIAl Spe ce Sete ole cairadey «ove wie alti| Ste oie eled er abeeaterecefere ote lekiett olen smeanenaerciatets 4,806,905 80 
Sy RES CATS Meret eT Mee eee one Sik Neves ots tele ses, avoV [lore wcavacelel wre pioBregels stareted'e Svererevoma ate ay tameeeters 66,950 90 
Paper Products— 
Seribblers and Counter ChequeS...........-seeeee eee Pebruary: 285 tQ4)- mart ccais aerenterte SD LOZ TE 
Waste! Paper Eransportations. f.<cee <n 20e ies siya December 31, 1944................. 13,563 10 
Rubber— ~ 
INGOBECHOPANG FNECOPLONO ALOK yo rcis acre hie ce clas stecere « sietwle [loves cieiersiav ere Mie ielolelste epee eistoseigte le tiers 21,830 64 
Soy APR h cts: poms Sone Srohoc co SOs aE oO ere ace No longer operative.............0. 46,873 69 
SNe yal (Crane ons cvochd cbaane Sen SC Cho OASIS Ors A AOae eeMarEnCn o Alean CEcnmmcEo mma nac 8,565,622 17 


*Refunds by tanners and manufacturers under limitation of subsidy undertakings have exceeded payments 
by the Corporation, but this credit balance may be regarded as offsetting, in part, the heavy import subsidy 
expenditures on hides and skins for sole and upper leather (Tariff Item 599). 


** See footnote on page 80. 
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Subsidies on Domestic Goods—conc. 


Sudsidy paid 
Description of goods subsidized Dec. 1, 1941 to 
Dec. 31, 1945 


Bivestieatns 0250s oss ha ek eee cole ss So bas alse CHES lds op eae Rie ne ese $ 109,965 44 
Soil Pipe— ‘ ; 
Cast Iron, Special Arrangement............ walelaleienttatiral | Sawriele hoe mere che eaeehe ath lahat Netans (aaa oe 2,536 17 
Tanning Materials— 
lennlock -Barkerie ie iulemacn ei dit reile sees e smetiiemres October:3l W194 5). n..<catieieeereeee 4,933 03 
Tea and Coffee Inventories, Dec. 7/42.......0.....eeeeees No longer operative............<..- 3,055,413 87 
Tin— ( 
Wnited cine dom: sinc ees wor eloisis o aaa ad ae rar arsiees October SL1945".4. ake eee » 455,594 55 
Vegetables— : 
Beans, White and Yellow Eye, 1948.................. Aas Ustehy: O44 set wee tare eae 367,022 13 
Beans, White and Yellow Eye, 1944.................. July S11 OAS eee eee 316,872 25 
Potatoes: } 
ING Weck Dee rec a airs Cae eRe Ce ee August-3l' 1943), se ae Cee 715,810 70 
Pransportation, 1949 Crops zcsek ce eee ral tee Rebruary, 20), 1944: faeces ieee é 6,645 54 
Mransporbattons Old se ctsamevere teeth agree eas ties No longer operative................ 17,549 51 
Woodenware— 
Baskets otvom ular Der ans sion) tenths tec teoaa enema Octoberisl 1945 eee 169 54 
Boxestand.Shooksy Zone) 3 ian Sc nara atre Pea wie oe ees December31/1944.5.99.3 acne 3,535 15 
Boxes, Shooks and Baskets, Zone 5................55 December 31,9442 0.5 seer ene 316,714 79 
EruiteB ox Laue bere HONCrO seicra ces eh eis aieteleles tote a eres December Sl194 nee seer. 37,866 93 
Buttery Boxes) Sos Oak eth is sw ose ee Son Spend Ae ao nlm [tse teeta Nee ents ae oer ce 281,521 64 
Cheese Box Materials, 1942........... 0... cee cece ees No longer operative................ 6,158 76 
Cheese. Boxes; 19433 1944) 194550. nits seeulelel cc ewes ae Decemberndl; 1945 a2 a. hen eerie 312 90 
Her Boxes Ang) SWOOKS oie. ss variates cele dics aoe hae ee He ae December 31719455... eee eee 101,730 76 
EPruitiand Vegetable, Containersi .se.0 0.00. oleic. es Octoberi3l 194522 eee ee ene 852,263 22 
ApplelBartels;and sbantae. sce hee cteeraiea tee we eee December dl, 19400. a ane eee 2 266,021 84 
Powdered Milk Barrels and Nail Kegs............... Rea Egat Peg OY. ay Ree ocr: mccieed Moti ase 38,853 93 
Oar i eee Say ae Veto Ries ay Ree cae arc ee I AY Julys SL 1G4S eee ce eae 8,046 20 
Special: Arran semen ba yee sera ta wee athe Cees ke ea eof ae | anes este aie tate ne aT emer Rel he Pete ete 1,958,556 71 
Wood Fuel— 
Cord wood SIL00 sinc Se, Bie eT SRI eters December's, 1944 30.a sce eee ae 2,095,660 49 
EL TANSPOL CACLOM: Gage sscveiche ore tec tneeperete ita oie eRe EoaleDecember ol ni 944.2 .e veneer 1,439,348 77 
Combination; Rezionals cic catas cco 6 leat e eae hae etal ltadeteecota Buca ite ee Not tee nett Cetera 2,373,830 29 
WianGOUVer.s 220s OR Seiten aie sion cee eee ian October 943) as sake eee 4,412 57 © 
Charcoal, etc., Special Arrangements................. July BENTO ws cages cee ee 99,759 49 
Wool— ° 
Raw : 
For Underwear, Special Arrangement............ August 35194325 hac savehe enone 10,010 20 
earns andetabricsstWOLrsveck. aka ene Gee mer aL ee March315/19462.5,0. can see eee 316,727 39 
Wieast, Special ‘Arrangements .sc.. cesses pulsars oeieteenels vielaiare Aprili30; 1945.52 cea eee 36,000 00 
Total. Domestie Subsidies ew fae eects eee tats cne ect oe acl onctn ches ctae ay aietoens Et 140,077,732 53 
Potaliof importiand: Domesticisubsidiessa. avec acti csleccnieel cae eee erie ee eee $ 278.772,810 97 


* Responsibility for payment transferred to Wartime Food Corporation. 
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y i See) 5 2. LOSSES ON COMMODITY TRADING 
Dec. 1, 1941 
to 
; Dec. 31, 1945 
Aleouolrindustria lessens, wis cn clteenic scune se atwt ace ie GAL cee RE pee Me $ 2,863,900 57 
ARN CIalSilk PV Arne eet. shee os ale te ee ee eee Ee en ae ne 1,640,773 40 
ETS ENR ache GANS. SEA BOR ka eer oe A IER Bice trie Beier ie 2 mie Oe hl ee te 34,621 68 
Bindert wine mRopemnds Materials: scat nite. ncaa Lae ee ame toe ene 748,287 78 
Bia LlossANGSELorse Walia lc hetle Ani sete ae ate. See LAL RR RORE Fo ee oc dt aie cw oaeaere 393,899 82 
ES TOO LAN © OL Ti: rae PNG ree ay Peau Oh Ale PEE OMT ceases «MME Renee er eC Ya rein eR Bae 24,221 60 
COMETS IUTCES eet eer rates Seater. ect Mid dre che ee RUS, MON aT nie AG Were Gonictra 1,106,969 42 
COCORMEEANS eC ees ost eee eee Ee Suh « Fe Ria aoc cine debate ieee 860,920 51 
CHES 40). OO Eee A Geet Tu Sica SUCHE Naga die Anos MRM aN eek aN, AST oar We 2 3, 780,033 93 
(CG ieonm \cimtis ancy bia br Les wape ah sewr: ateis scale aie eis gleichie ee toe Pa le ete tend Geet echt 6,155,368 79 
tiny aECOCAICUSMEMME™ Is acgr wed cumin dE ky Re ate ip ane pols ay Pha RT ar 54,188 59 
VCE UL SMe Fue ME TSI Tere eee LOS ee ee EL DOS EEE bee cise Geto ta oe oT 25,479 71 
MST ULUZCnS MMF Mr ter ees nts Por cS ciel os; Gakeev le eae eMart oe and anit ad see Rais oe Sie 289,868 39 
HERES VO OMe Pern TPR om Sibi attes a cih abate dycreidre' orate, suesliate OUR RPA ean: Gumaee nee 1,087 92 
TOTANURUSE TDG Pa ARO ag hs Maen rare pCO eine Rd BRIA ESO RID Reich RU th BR Dai ae Ag Sn 10,316,380 41 
RL DOMME INT Pt er TMT hepato niclacttay ahr aah Pec teers on Sica ahon anal Diivos eres dee wvhaxk abetah helt eae 880,736 78 
CONUS BNC! UNIS. 4 wie ds nian Aeon Geen Sarin Aya on aR een Brine hare eM iE WME 7 6,813,172 51 
TRPSSISGIG LSS a, im ests che Rica SSE eR NS Roe ORCI OC gr RARER ae RS Ehren an 49,220 96 
Uo OLA eH N e eereeP eA ea tartin stem SPINS a gid c bolo aileto, slo MESA) sdana vesebelalara cereus Rleaed eager els 36,972 58 
SCS ee RN cae fee cea Eucla eadstyefocaielgearnl a MaRG forare aeons 8 Wb varias uals tod whales Stezebs wrath 332,819 71 
Surplus Stocks—Clothing and Cotton Fabrics............0:ceeccscecesenvecctors 490,498 73 
AU. vols SEM GR 2 LON RR RRR Ra ae oines Op dyin SURE Aaa ae a Sea Uae nde” Meer 946,191 89 
DNAs dyad fe Mites tS SU erEdS) CUES Bs CRON cated ll he es ol ea oar en EO ree = A 20,256 01 
\WSETE Nn onl Lisl EX oh IPN Hele spe inclse nie Gc See cere AEE Gee I Se In cic rhs WANS 
NV QDOCL OTA ATOM Be Wyatt etic pure LEN ce ads Pat east clets is tcohcrvIN pe one Blciel oltre. leila Powe dish Bove bac We 149,917 21 
VRV@TOIS| TRADES SS Ane 8 Asia Mette eects on Site NR ona ag epee meter Se eg ee 6,497 55 
IV Che) Lape ee eens Nears eae COU aM ts UA as Baad Fee So mi quapets osdle 3,016,119 71 
$40,549,523 91 
Nicene his el SU OC MMT RUPEE ote ne PAG Sore rwhvsl cbs. sis/ola o.a.s sry oona'e walsiaidla ofa balan oite ete 36,366 82 
PN ce ne IE PRR LeU  Nhes  P SO tcl cl bar icv Tave, w c-Gqu duds, STAC. 5d beac deas RO ace eae $40, 585, 890 73 


N.B.—THESE FIGURES ARE CUMULATIVE COVERING ALL SUBSIDIES PAID AND TRAD- 
ING LOSSES INCURRED FROM INCEPTION DECEMBER 1, 1941 TO DECEMBER 31, 
1945. SUBSIDIES PAID DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR COVERED BY THE REPORT 
AMOUNTED IN ROUND FIGURES TO $39,000,000 FOR IMPORTS AND $39,000,000 
FOR DOMESTIC PRODUCTS WHILE TRADING LOSSES INCURRED AMOUNTED 
TO $15,000,000 MAKING A GRAND TOTAL OF APPROXIMATELY $93,000,000. 


APPENDIX H 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS OF OTHER ASSOCIATED COMPANIES OF THE BOARD 
FROM DECEMBER 1, 1941, TO DECEMBER 31, 1945, AS SHOWN BY THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT OF EACH COMPANY 


WartTImME Foop CorroraTION LimireEp— 


SUDsidloseeaide a lmportl( Oranges) rare a saci ee Hea aetssle Santee cu ees $3,534,717 90 

HD OME SLL CANE ake eaeriin s oie hic le ated lid Hee artes aloes ea ee tee 117,213 85 

8,651,931 75 

Commodity seracding lWosseg=—-Cat blo aie ave dateiae scntlelue dente aeleals <ucaeeeals 832, 281 69 

OE Oie et A et ena ee. korea toar reels fH eee Pea 41,661 20 

PAG EMAN IS UL ALUVC MER DONSCOME Ma wM Ie (: etek te tis clos dicsavaleusuiio ase opel hte Ns picece bub sucess Bal ame 138,119 87 
(CANADIANE GOL) ID OAR D a luEMEDED Me stein do srate wsclche nike aloes. dels ae bi ch otalacnue stole biSlaletw lararstayeseen,€ 
\yi/Cusie avant por beyie Cenond Opal aGH IO. cbaxoe 6 AEG GOTO oo ited COTES De ken can ACC on eae IAN 


“ Charter surrendered and operations terminated as at December 31, 1944. 


Net Deficit 


$4, 663,994 51 
842,304 76 
434,579 O1 
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APPENDIX I 


ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL EXPENDITURES OF THE WARTIME PRICES 
AND TRADE BOARD 


Expenditures 
Estimates Expenditures Estimates (Nine months) 
— April 1, 1944 April 1, 1944 April 1, 1945 April 1, 1945 


to to to to 
March 31, 1945 | March 31, 1945 | March 31, 1946 | Dec. 31, 1945 


i el 


$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Salaries and Living Allowances............. 9,500,000 00 8,801,274 12 9,610,000 00 7,105,116 64 
PravellangoPipenses tse haste neces ose oe 950,000 00 888,376 20 1,000,000 00 720,660 29 
Printing andi stationery... +. lisesi cce dee os 1,400,000 00 538,729 57 1,150,000 00 504,618 35 
Telephones and Telegrams...............08. 375,000 00 280,044 66 320,000 00 196,160 79 
INA MerbIsin ewe, eat oeee 5 Se cree eS ree 1,000,000 00 648, 607 09 1,750,000 00 882,594 75 
Sundries (including local ration board and 
ration coupon banking costs)............ 2,375,000 00 1,562,951 65 2,270,000 00 1,126,053 49 
OLS) Series ae nncettis cara canee 15,600,000 00 | 12,719,983 29 | 16,100,000 00 | 10,535,204 31 
APPENDIX J 


CHANGES IN CUSTOMS VALUATION, DUTIES AND TAXES 


P.C. 62/450, Jan. 20, 1942—Import and excise duties and taxes imposed in any 
country are to be disregarded in estimating the value for duty of goods imported 
into Canada. 

P.C. 9889, Dec. 19, 1941—On recommendation of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board with the concurrence of the Minister of Finance, the Minister of 
National Revenue may accept export selling prices as the basis for valuation for 
duty purposes. 

Under the authority of this Order in Council selling price (actual invoice value) 
is accepted as the basis for valuation for duty purposes instead of “fair market value 
as sold for home consumption” in respect of the items listed below. 


J-1—Valuation for Customs Purposes Modified 


Commodities Effective date 
AULOMODHES + Passenger sy.9 obese os ie Sa cine alse ta ee Peek ene ee ee Mar. 19, 1942 
Barrels: «wooden.aised or, second-hand, .'; Me. ss Sen a aden i ee Jan. 2, 1942 
Busmescantiable under Tariff. [tem 694°... a:, cocswac cee aie teens sanee ee eee Apr. 1, 1942 
VCO MA COM erica a8 fhe aauw iss: ain anh 8 aie a0 Koua ia ee Dente Rare ee eee sean June 1, 1943 
SStrmese sci ce co gw ci late 36 Hosen, a Sw RE oe en ee Jan. 8, 1942 
Condensing units for commercial refrigerators and parts and articles for the manu- 
facture ot.such' units’ (including, electrical parts)ac. ocx eow esl bk ee Sept. 1, 1944 
WGtO PAW See oleh soe kk ea Page Bad ss PRERAAIE Dae oe Dec. 19, 1941 
Dried fruits— 
Dinedingines and *plume. ve 15 visi ccd» coe mle hala ae cd oe a re Dec. 19, 1941 
PRApOrateaiOr-aried apricots , * is)..3 sae eeews obo Pee ote RR eee Feb. 16, 1942 
RAISINS ANG CULLANES. V6.4) feos ac sae Ble d.n ele ss Sees Uo og amet CE ee Apr. 15, 1942 
Wiedstturts Of allvkinds: Ssiw. ft ieseove 6 cease ests Schees oe en ee Nov. 2, 1942 
Essential oils, whether containing non-alcoholic materials or not, specified in 
PROT UE DCI OG ah Gis. kalalse os Sy eee le Meee Hees ee nee ee ee Jan. 2, 1942 
Ether, sulphuric, and preparations of vinyl ether for anaesthetic purposes........ Feb. 16, 1942 
Heeds-animal or poultry (ex “Tariff Item'45)\; . sa. . Gacoks Acc Groh coke ee Apr. 1 to June 30, 


1942, incl. 
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J-1—Valuation for Customs Purposes Modified—conc. 


Co ERIE CES AS SAEs tenes ie a ae ne PREMIO OER i Re Serie ek BoP SE 


Commodities 


Effective date 


Sept. 1, 1942 


Hollow-ware, of iron or steel, coated with vitreous enamel, dutiable under Tariff 


Item 432b 


Metal caps for bottles or jars 
Parts and articles for the manufacture of electric stoves or ranges............... 
Rice, cleaned or uncleaned, or paddy 


eee eee ae reece eee reece e ese ese ee ere ese ee eesreersesesneserseeseses 


SC o7e,/0\/o)8' 0\'e (ale 8) alee) 6) ee) se @ eee 6 0e ewe! Bes uel ee & 6) 6) aoe 6 (6 6 6) e810 


o6 yO ee 6iges ate 61 6).0 neha eo Vi.o: eels ber law ef (e' elie pe ee 6 Ablig; 6, pia), e 5 


July 2, 1942 
July 2, 1942 
Sept. 1, 1944 
Dec. 19, 1941 


Soya beans, soya bean oil cake, and soya bean oil meal, dutiable under Tariff 


EEO OS PC ee eB PRY i a i Se NES nies nea ke alviais + sat hanem f aphid 2 ae 
Sin eR MNAEULC Lat Ly ASCE S PaAGEN, (2 Si aisr sie 6.08 & Stk s = G6 Fone ee oe oe a Ot 


Feb. 2, 1942 
July 2, 1942 


Vegetable oils as specified in Tariff Items 208t, 259a, 259b, 262, 266, 276, 276a, 
276b, 277, 277a, 278, 278a, 278b, 278c, 278d, 278e, 280, 711, 824, 831, 838 and 


Be Es Sb b.5s Ghee OPER Siwthc OS ae SI ea en ERS PRO Bn OREN Pam ere eRe NG RM, BCR (6 
Waxes, vegetable and mineral as specified in Tariff Item 225................0.. 


Xanthates— 


Pentasol amyl xanthate and sodium ethyl xanthate 


@ Bo <e 60 6 ee 016. ¢ 0 ¢ One oes 6 6» als « 


May 1, 1942 
Dec. 19, 1941 


Dec. 19, 1941 


Xanthates for use in the process of concentrating ores, metals or minerals (ex 


Mier Tt PETIT SZ OAT) eg Setech cee ees voc PSTN ake aT oii ol GATS fe leah PE 


Apr. 1, 1943 


J-2—Duties and Taxes Modified or Remitted 


JES Date Date 
No Passed | Effective 
9888 | 19/12/41 19/12/41 
394 | 20/1/42 | 1/1/42 to 
30/4/42 
8472 | 28/4/42 30/4/42 
350 | 14/1/48 9/1/43 
17373 | 9/3/42 | 9/3/42 to 
31/12/42 
6220 | 20/7/42 1/4/42 
4488 | 28/5/42 | 1/5/42 to 
14/9/42 
8042 | 9/9/42 15/9/42 
10824 | 1/12/42 15/11/42 
to 31/3/43 
1517 | 1/3/43 1/4/43 
3979 5/6/45 1/6/45 
3739 | 5/5/42 2/1/42 
4191 | 19/5/42 | 2/1/42 
5648 | 30/6/42 | 2/1/42 
1620 | 2/3/42 | 15/1/42 to 
30/6/42 
4525 | 29/5/42 2/2/42 
2233 | 20/3/42 | Imported 
on and 
after 
15/8/41, 
entered for 
consumption 


on and after 
2/3/42 


Commodity 


(AnbHTACILE CORDA. seen oc oa.- onc 
Anthracite coals: att es ose. 
Bituminous coal, when con- 

verted into coke to be sold 


Bituminous coal when con- 
verted into coke to be sold 


Coke for use in cooking and 
heating. 
Coal briquettes.............- 


Coal briquettes.............. 
Coal and coke of all kinds... 
OC ABA SHOP epee et ratsre ste « Busters 


Cement clinker.............. 
Alfalfa meal (dehydrated)... 


UAT HELSe LUM roerooin eeelon 
Ak 


Effect 


Special or dumping duties suspended for the time 
being except in respect of importations of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

Removal of customs duty and war exchange tax on 
imports into the Maritime Provinces from Inter- 
mediate and General Tariff countries. 

Extension of P.C. 394 until further notice. 

Removal of war exchange tax. 

Reduced usage requirements of Canadian coal 
from 35 p.c. to 25 p.c. to entitle importer to a 
drawback of 99 p.c. of the customs duty paid on 
imported coal. 

Rescinded P.C. 1737, eliminating the 25 p.c. pro- 
vision and substituting approval of administrator 

Removal of customs duty and war exchange tax on 
imports from Intermediate and General Tariff 
countries. 

Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty. 


Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty 
on imports from Intermediate and General Tariff 
countries when imported into the customs port 
at Port Arthur or any port west thereof to the 
Saskatchewan-Alberta boundary. 

Extension of P.C. 10824 until further notice. 

Removal of war exchange tax. 

Removal of customs duty on imports from British 
Preferential Tariff countries. 

Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 
Elimination of the additional duty of 5 cts., 73 cts. 
and 10 cts. per lb. 
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J-2—Duties and Taxes Modified or Remitted—con. 5 ~ 


Pes 


No. 


1663 


4489 
3011 


7353 


6010 


9484 
6582 
545 


6047 
9058 


9759 


Date 
Passed 


5/3/42 


28/5/42 
14/4/42 


18/8/42 


1/8/44 


21/12/44 
27/7/42 
9/2/43 


14/7/42 
6/10/42 


27/10/42 


13/8/42 
15/6/42 


31/12/42 


29/7/43 


19/10/43 
28/5/42 
14/7/42 
13/8/42 
6/10/42 


2/4/43 


13/10/42 
9/2/43 


8/12/42 


8/12/42 
30/7/43 


31/7/44 


28/10/43 


Date 


Effective 


5/3/42 


1/4/42 


1/4/42 to 
31/7/42 


31/7/42 
1/8/44 to 
31/12/44 
1/1/45 to 

30/4/45 

1/4/42 

1/9/43 


1/5/42 
1/5/42 


15/10/42 


1/8/42 


1/5/42 to 
31/12/42 


1/1/43 to 
30/6/48 
1/7/43 
revoked 
1/11/48 
1/11/48 
1/5/42 
1/7/42 
11/8/42 
24/9/42 

to 
14/4/48 
15/4/43 
7/10/42 


2/11/42 


1/12/42 
to 


31/12/42 
1/12/42 
1/8/43 


to 
31/12/43 
1/8/44 
ti 


O 
31/12/44 
15/9/43 


Commodity 


Woven fabrics not made in 
Canada of artificial silk 
imported by manufactur- 
ers of ties, etc., for their 


Dried whey, skim milk and 
buttermilk for animal or 
poultry feeds. 

Dried whey, etc............. 


Dried whey, skim milk and 
buttermilk for animal or 
poultry feeds. 

Driedtwhey., ete. wenn ee 


Sugar enumerated in Tariff 
Items 134, 135, 1385a and 
135b. 

Second-hand bags of jute, 
cotton, etc. 

Second-hand bags and bag- 
ging materials reclaimed 
from such bags when made 
from fabric wholly of 
vegetable fibre. 

Woven fabrics, wholly of 
cotton, not bleached, mer- 
cerized nor coloured, when 
imported by manufactur- 
ers of cotton bags for use 
exclusively in their own 
factories, 

Vegetable fibres other than 
cotton. 

Animal glue, powdered or 
sheet. 


Glue, powdered or sheet.... 

Glue, n.o.p. (ex Tariff 
Item 232). 

Animal glue (Tariff Item 

Thin ie pigs or bars. . 

Cascara sagrada extract...... 

Pine lumber, ponderosa and 


California sugar pine. 
BO CS Vain. care, tel Lasieet cpa elas 


IBCOSWEX VOR was, wep eke ae ae 
Crushed oyster shell......... 
Watch actions and move- 

ments, finished or un- 


finished. 
OTAN DOG Shae Sierra ere 


Orant es aia a ee ies 
Oranges: Acne. seein ernie 


Orangeomarteh a5 hte eee 


Oranges (Mexican).......... 


Effect 


Duty reduced by application of a lower tariff 
item. 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 
Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty. 


Extension of P.C. 3011 to cover imports which 
entered Canada but were not cleared through 
customs on or before July 31, 1942. 

Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty. 


Extension of P.C. 6010. 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 

Reduction of rate of excise tax from 14 cts. to Ic. 
per lb. 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax (Enlargement of P.C. 6047). 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax and special excise 
tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty on 
imports from British Preferential and Inter- 
mediate Tariff countries. 

Extension of P.C. 5015. 


Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty 
on imports from Intermediate Tariff countries 
and oi customs duty on imports from British 
Preferential Tariff countries. ~ S 

As above. The new order in council made ad- 
justments to fit an alteration in tariff items. 

Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty 
on imports from Intermediate Tariff countries. 

Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax restricted to imports of un- 
refined beeswax under new Tariff Item 15a. 

Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of customs duty on imports from Inter- 
mediate Tariff countries. 

Removal of war exchange tax. 

Removal of customs duty. 


Removal of customs duty. 


Removal of special excise tax.’ 


- 7 


& 


v Pngt 
LG: Date 


: No... Passed 


5371 | 2/8/45 
11594 | 22/12/49 


2331 | 23/3/43 


11140 | 8/12/42 
8885 | 18/11/43 


11591 | 29/19/42 
2324 | 23/3/43 
2989 | 13/4/43 


3300 | 22/4/43 
3757 | 6/5/48 


4894 | 15/6/43 


4175 | 14/6/45 


1396 | 4/3/44 
9796 | 24/12/48 


1682 | 13/3/44 
3056 | 27/4/44 


5551 | 13/7/43 


6011 | 1/8/44 


PV 681 13/3/44 


2509 | 6/4/44 
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J-2—Duties and Taxes Modified or Remitted—con. 


eee ee te anes Re ie oe ee OS Ee a a eee et al 
—08es—s=——eaoTwenas=$S$S$S=SO0O0O0qomoSSSSSsSSmS 


Date 


Effective 


1/8/45 


31/13/45 
1/12/42 


1/3/48 


7/12/42 
1/11/48 


16/12/42 
1/3/43 
15/4/43 


1/5/48 
1/5/43 
to 
31/6/43 
22/6/43 


15/6/45 
to 
30/6/45 
1/3/44 


Listes 

30/4/44 

1/5/44 
to 


15/5/44 
15/5/44 


1/1/44 to 


31/12/44 


20/3/44 


1/4/44 


Commodity Effect 


Oraneesye ee eee Removal of customs duty. 


Second-hand rope for dis-| Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
integration or conversion special excise tax. 
into usable cordage. 

Cotton yarn for use in the | Removal of war exchange tax. 
manufacture of binder- 
twine and twine for har- 
vest binders. 

Cofiee: (greeny...) ooee cee Removal of the additional duty of 10 cts. per lb. 

Coffee extract, imitations | Removal of the additional duty. of 10 cts. per lb. 
and substitutes. 

ANANAS Ree a olde cae eee Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
p special excise tax. 

Rice, uncleaned, unhulled | Removal of war exchange tax and special excise 
or paddy. tax. i 

Rice, cleaned, except rice for | Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 


the purpose of producing special excise tax. 
malt (Tariff Item 63a). 
COS Un EIN Ole et ET PS, ee Removal of war exchange tax. 
Potatoes in their natural | Removal of war exchange tax. 
state. 


Potatoes,onions,green beans, | Removal of war exchange tax and special excise 
cabbage, carrots, celery, tax. 
lettuce, green peas, spin- 
ach, tomatoes, pineapple, 
etc., grapefruit, and lem- 


ons. 
Potatoes in their natural | Removal of customs duty on imports from Inter- 
state (not including yams mediate Tariff countries. 


or sweet potatoes). 
Beets, fresh, in their natural | Removal of war exchange tax and special excise 
state. tax. 
Onions in their natural state | Removal of customs duty. 
(not to include onions 
grown with tops, shallots, 
and onion sets). 
WNiOus OCU. S euaicc seit: Extension of P.C. 9796, 24/12/48. 


OmtousvOcess Mette cet sve © Extension of P.C. 1682. 


Crude petroleum imported | Removal of war exchange tax. 

by refineries to be refined 
in their own factories 
(Tariff Item 267c) and 
products of petroleum, 
n.o.p., 934 specific gravity 
(20 ins P.J.) or heavier at 
60 deg. F. (ex Tariff Item 
269), both when imported 
into B.C. ports in bulk by 
tank vessels. 

Products of petroleum,n.o.p., | Removal of customs duty. 
-934 specific gravity (20 
A.P.I.) or heavier at 60 
deg. F. (ex tariff Item 
269b) when imported into 
B.C. ports in bulk in tank 
vessels. 

Raw cotton and cotton lint- | Removal of war exchange tax. 
ers ex Tariff Item 520. 
Rovings, yarns, warps and 
woven fabrics specified in 
Tariff Items 522, 522a, 

523, 523a, 523b. 

alec ernel Scena sie sts Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 

special excise tax. 
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J-2—Duties and Taxes Modified or Remitted—cone. 


5104 


5105 


8822 


3845 


7017 


8972 
9272 


9135 


3037 


3980 


6224 


Date 
Passed 


22/8/44 


26/6/44 


3/7/44 


3/7/44 


21/11/44 


29/5/45 


20/11/45 


28/11/44 
15/12/44 


15/12/44 


26/4/45 


5/6/45 


25/9/45 


Date 
Effective 


1/4/44 


15/6/44 


10/7/44 


1/11/44 to 
30/6/45 


1/7/45 to 
31/12/45 


1/1/46 to 
31/3/46 


1/10/44 
1/10/44 
1/11/44 


1/4/45 to 
31/3/46 


1/5/45 


1/9/45 


Commodity 


Materials and components 
for use in the manufacture 
of agricultural implements, 
as specified in Tariff Item 
386(c), 408, 442, 442c, 458 
and 502c; engine boilers 
and complete parts ex 428c; 
hub blocks, felloes, spikes, 
etc. as described; articles 
entering into the cost of 
manufacturing goods spec- 
ified in Tariff Items 409h, 
409i, 4091 and 409m. 

Waste, wholly of cotton im- 
ported by manufacturers 
for use in the manufacture 
of yarn in their own fac- 
tories (ex Tariff Items 520 
and 520b). 

Fresh apricots, cherries, 
peaches, pears, plums or 
prunes, apples, grapes, 
cantaloupes and musk- 
melons, melons, n.o.p. 

Woven fabrics of cotton and 
not more than 50% by 
weight of synthetic textile 
fibre or filaments for use in 
manufacture of clothing. 

Woven fabrics of cotton and 
not more than 50% by 
weight of synthetic textile 
fibre or filaments for use in 
manufacture of clothing. 

Woven fabrics of cotton and 
not more than 50% by 
weight of synthetic textile 
fibre or filaments for use in 
manufacture of clothing. 

Bristlesi-c.. Aca Onn 

Riboflavin for livestock and 
poultry feeds. 

Rubber or gutta percha 
waste or junk ex Tariff 
Item 616 (ii). 

Staves and heading of wood, 
finished or unfinished, for 
use in the manufacture of 
tight barrels or kegs. 

Peanuts, green, in the shell 
or not further processed 
than shelled for use in the 
production of oil and oil 
cake or oil cake meal, (Ex 
Tariff Item 109a). 

Rosin sizing (Tariff Item 
39e). Gum and gum resins 
not edible, in a crude state, 
etc. (ex Tariff Item 204); 
resin or rosin (ex Tariff 
Item 584). 


Effect 


Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax and special excise 
tax. 


Reduction of customs duty and removal of war - 
exchange tax. 


Extension of P.C. 8822. 


Extension of P.C. 3845. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 

Removal of customs duty, war exchange tax and 
special excise tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax and special excise 
tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 
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